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I have song of war for knight ; 

Lay of love for lady bright ; 

Fairy tale to charm the heir; 

Goblin grim the maids to scare !—S1rk WALTER Scort. 


In a former number, when treating of 
the literary merits of the author of 


the ‘* Scottish Chiefs,’ we promised 
to give a similar sketch of her sister’s 
life and literary That 
pledge we have now much pleasure in 
redeeming. 

The talents of Miss Anna Maria 
Porter are said to have manifested 
themselves ata still earlier age than 
those of her elder sister ; indeed, her 
attainments in most kinds of study 
were of a much quicker growth. 
When scarcely five years old, she was 
considered by Mr. Fulton, ber vene- 
rable instructer, as his crack or show 
pupil at all kinds of school examina- 


progress. 


tions ; for she read the blank verse of 


Shakspeare and Milton with an ease, 
accuracy and precision, that might 
have graced a scholar of maturity. 
Nor, like most precocious children, 
did she accomplish this by a kind of 
rote, for when ecatechised as to the 
meaning of what she read, her an- 
swers were remarkably true to the 
spirit of the author. She delighted in 
Home’s “ Douglas ;”? but most par- 
ticularly in Allan Ramsay’s most ex- 
quisite of all pastorals (despite 
Spenser, Guarini, and Shenstone), 
“The Gentle Shepherd ;” for, what 
Campbell has beautifully said of it 
in his Specimens, she felt. Her 
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young fancy was also caught by the 
Scottish ballads of the more poetical 
cast, and the pathetic strains of ‘ La- 
dy Boswell’s Lament,” and “ Waly, 
waly, up yon bank,” were among her 
more especial favorites. 

Tastes and pursuits, like these, so 
uncommon in one so young, soon led 
her to attempt composition herself— 
and that both in verse and prose. 
But as those juvenile efforts may be, 
justly considered only as ‘ impings of 
the Muse’s callow wing,’’ she ac- 
knowledges neither ‘ sing nor say”’ of 
these early days; nor aught of her 
juvenile poems, save such as may be 
found in her volume of Ballads and 
Lyrics ; nor of her prose tales, save 
« Jeanie Halliday,’? and some other 
things, afterwards wrought into her 
regular novels. 

The first of her genuine and serious 
appeals, as an author, to the favor of 
the public, was in the publication of 
«© The Hungarian Brothers,’ a work in 
three volumes. Before this time she 
had written, as most young persons 
of talent do, from the mere impulse of 
the moment—fancy and awakened 
feelings being generally the prime 
movers. In the composition of * The 
Hungarian Brothers,” however, she 
had chalked out for herself a regular 
plan, filling up the outlines with care 
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and elaboration. Her aim was to 
construct a story according to the 
credible events of life ; and lend it 
animation by the depicturing of such 
characters as may be found in the 
walks of every-day observation—pre- 
serving their identity and distinctness, 
and conducting their destinies to a le- 
gitimate moral end. 

To this latter highest aim of all 
human composition, the writers of 
both sisters, from first to last, bear a 
noble tendency ; and, in this point of 
view, the more severely they are 
scrutinized, the more will they be 
deemed worthy of our respect. They 
have filled up their groups with the 
good and the amiable—the heroic and 
exemplary—the endeared and the en- 
dearing,—rather than with the merely 
gay or frivolous—the vicious or the pro- 
fane. Nor, like Godwin or Maturin, 
have they squandered their powers in 
the wild creations of fancy—the vi- 
sionary existences of a heated imagi- 
nation. They chose rather to follow 
in the wake of our Richardsons, our 
Goldsmiths, and our Mackenzies, 
*< teaching the passions to move at the 
command of virtue ;” and leaving it 
to be inferred how ugly must be 
wickedness, error, and deceit, by 
painting innocence, simplicity, and 
uprightness, in all their native loveli- 
ness. 

‘©The Hungarian Brothers” was 
given to the public in 1807. The 
pictures of life and feeling it was in- 
tended to body forth are beautifully 
hinted at in the motto on the title 
page ; and happy are we to add, that 
the reception it met with both at home 
and on the Continent, spoke well for 
the better feelings of humanity, and 
showed, indeed, 








what so sweet, 

So beautiful on earth, and, ah! so rare, 

As kindred love and family repose. 

The scene of this work is chiefly 
laid in Germany ; and, with some al- 
lowances for the semi-barbarous state 
of society and manners in that extra- 
ordinary country, the situations, al- 
though sometimes extraordinary, are 
never improbable. Besides portray - 
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ing fraternal affection through almost 
all the phases of that most beautiful 
passion, a nearly accurate picture is 
given of the Archduke Charles’s tri- 
umphant campaigns, down to the time 
when the glory he had obtained for 
the empire was extinguished by the 
overwhelming infamy of General 
Mack. 

Two years afterwards our author- 
ess published the romance of “ Don 
Sebastian,”? also in three volumes, 
Regarding the subject of the story 
which she has here adopted, we may 
say, in the words of her own preface, 
that the name alone of this romantic 
Portuguese prince ‘recals to every 
historical reader a character, which 
youth, faults, virtues, and misfortunes, 
have rendered highly interesting.” 
Such an one she selected for her hero, 
from the wish of showing how “ sweet 
are the uses of adversity.”? History 
and tradition have supplied her with 
ample materials, and her luxuriant 
imagination has moulded them into 
delightful combinations. We know 
that her hero wandered far and wide, 
and we have all heard of the various 
conjectures respecting his mysterious 
destiny. She has opened up for her 
readers the grandeur and the gloom of 
the east, and we are led through the 
rich provinces and the frightful de- 
sarts of Africa ; Syria and Persia un- 
fold their picturesque regions before 
us. We are then hurried across the 
Atlantic to South America, and back 
again to the most famous spots in the 
old world. 

In this work there are two beautiful 
examples of faithful and unfaltering 
attachment—one in Gaspar, a servant, 
whom no disastrous chances could in- 
timidate from adherence to his mas- 
ter’s fortunes—and the other in Don 
Sebastian’s wife, Koralziek, a lovely 
Moor, whose unshaken devotion to 
him in his misfortunes, and _ heroic 
self-sacrifices on his account, present 
a most captivating picture of connu- 
bial tenderness, amidst even the most 
desperate of destinies. 

Miss Anna Maria Porter’s next ap- 
pearance in a literary capacity before 
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Miss Anna Maria Porter. 


the public, was in ‘“‘ The Recluse of 
Norway,” a novel in four volumes, 
published in 1814. The scene, which 
opens in Norway, is next transferred 
to Spain. The young recluse, Theo- 
dore, passes his early years in the 
north, in the capacity of a peasant ; 
and bears out, through the tenor of 
his story, the motto of the book— 

“ Not his the fortitude that mocks at pains, 


But that which feels them most and most sus- 
tains.” 


Although his childhood is spent in 
cottage homes, he is in fact the son of 
a Spanish grandee, cast by some ex- 
traordinary events on the wild Nov- 
wegian shores ; and he remains for a 
considerable time ignorant even of the 
knowledge of his high birth. In all that 
relates to the scenery of Norway, and 
the manners of its people, our fair 
authoress exhibits so much knowledge 
acquired fromm careful and extensive 
reading, that she has received many 
written acknowledgments from natives, 
of their surprise at her having travel- 
led through the particular regions of 
Norway mentioned, and their ignorance 
even of her having been there. 

There are two charming sisters in 
the work—Anastasia and Ellesif, the 
delineation of whose characters dif- 
fuses a delightful vivacity throughout 
the whole—being indeed the lights to 
the deeper interests of the tale. 

In somewhat less than three years 
followed “ The Knight of St. John,” 
another novel. Itisa tale of the six- 
teenth century, and the subject passion 
of it may be said to be friendship. 
Cesario Adimosi, a noble Genoese, 
and Giovanni Cigola, the Knight of 
Malta, are the two friends, and the 
events of the story afford a noble il- 
Justration of the Scripture proverb, 
that “a true friend is beyond the 
price of rubies; nay, that he often 
sticketh faster than a brother.”? One 
of the most striking parts of this work 
is a description of the famous siege of 
Malta, so heroically defended by the 
Knights of St. John. An additional 
interest in this work (an adventitious 
one, we allow,) may be given to its 
admirers by their being informed that 
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this was the last book in which the 
lamented Princess Charlotte of Wales 
was reading previous to the fatal 
hour of her confinement and death, 
and that the volume was afterwards 
found upon the table where she had 
left it, marked down at the above- 
mentioned spirited description. The 
volume is still carefully preserved in 
the Royal Library at Claremont, just 
as she had laid it from her hand. 

In the year 1819 appeared “ The 
Fast of St. Magdalene,” a romance 
in three volumes. The scene is laid 
in Italy, principally Florence and its 
classic environs,—Vallombrosa, with 
its brooks darkly hid in its multitude 
of forest leaves, and the beautiful 
gardens of Il Bel Deserto. The time 
is during the dynasty of the Medici 
family, and the heroine Ippolita is a 
scion of that house. It is completely 
a tale of the domestic affections, and 
the virtues resulting from them. Sel- 
dom has this been done with more 
skill and beauty. 

The work which succeeded this 
was ‘ The Village of Mariendorpt,” 
a novel in four volumes, in 1821. 
In the hero, Rupert Roselheim, is 
given a fine example of filial piety. 
He is a gallant young hero, who sig- 
nalizes himself in the wars of Ger- 
many, which form so interesting a por- 
tion of European history about the 
commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The maternal character is fine- 
ly drawn in the picture of Madame 
Roselheim, his mother, and all the 
captivating graces of young, retiring, 
and bashful love, in that of his future 
bride, the sweet and simple-minded 

Teeta Muhldenore. Here again, as 
in the other novels of the sisters, we 
have scenes of martial achievement, 
wrought up with those of tender pa- 
thos, and thus rendering each other 
more strikingly prominent by their 
juxtaposition; and Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Count Tilly are sketched 
with as much historical accuracy as 
were the Archduke Charles and Gen- 
eral Mack in « The Hungarian Bro- 
thers.”’ 

Miss Anna Maria Porter gives us 
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some interesting little incidents re- 
specting the celebrated Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, after becoming a widow. 
It is in her cause that the hero Rosel- 
heim is made to draw his sword; and 
therefore, in point of time, it seems 
as if this earlier work of the younger 
sister ought to have come out after 
Miss Jane’s ‘‘ Duke Christian of Lu- 
nenburg,’’—that work relating to the 
maiden period of the life of that beau- 
tiful princess. Readers, therefore, 
who are students of chronology, 
would do well first to begin with the 
hero of Lunenburg and end with him 
of Mariendorpt. 

Not farther remote from its prede- 
cessor than a single year, appeared 
‘Roche Blanche, or the Hunters of 
the Pyrennees,’? a romance in three 
volumes. The scene is laid amid the 
picturesque vallies of Beorn ; and the 
era of the story belongs to the strug- 
gles of the Hugonots, when the Conde 
Bocerbine proved themselves Christ- 
jan heroes and martyrs, magnanimous- 
ly opposed to the ravenous despotism 
of the Guises. The personages 
brought into display, besides these 
historical actors, are all so naturally 
and inartificially drawn, that the read- 
er may have some difficulty in sep2- 
rating between the creatures of ima- 
gination and those taken from actual 


existants. Amongst the former is an 
English family, refugees in the 


Pyrennees, and other native residents 
in an old chateau of those romantic 
regions. Clarence Willoughby, the 
son of the English family, is a fine 
sketch of what a young Briton of 
high birth ought to be, and Oigline, 
the Baron of Roche Blanc’s eldest 
daughter, is a beautiful example of 
sisterly tenderness. The object of 
that tenderness is Lalatte, a character 
of deep and absorbing interest. 

In the autumn of 1826, in conjunc- 
tion with her sister, our authoress 
produced two volumes, entitled 
‘Tales round a Winter Hearth.” 
The three furnished by Miss Anna 


Maria occupy the first volume. We 
prefer Jeanie Halliday to Lord 
Howth’s Rat, and Miss Mackay. 
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Lord Howth’s Rat, the charmed and 
charming, with ‘‘ the diamond eye,” 
is founded on a well-known Irish tra- 


dition,—that distinctive appellation 
being still a word of compliment 


among the gallant cavaliers of the 
land of bog-trotters. ‘* Miss Mac- 
kay”? owes its origin to a border le- 
gend regarding the struggles of the 
Stuarts.. For Jeanie Halliday we 
have a high admiration. It 
simple pathos, and its effect is striking 
from the very want of artifice, es in 
the case of the ballad of « Auld Ro- 
bin Gray,’? when sung by one of our 
sweetest singers, Miss Stephens. 

Her succeeding work was ‘* Honor 
O'Hara,” a novel in three volumes, 
descriptive of modern manners, and is 
full not only of the portraitures of 
fashionable life, but of the quiet do- 
mestic society existing in the three 
sister kingdoms. 

The immediate brilliant success of 
this work, in which, from ‘the long 
drawn aisles,’ and castellated galle- 
ries of romance, our fair author turn- 
ed to the splendid drawing-rooims, and 
social parlors of our own cotempora- 
ry days, most probably induced ber to 
continue her delineations in the same 
richly diversified, although less elevat- 
ed path. 

The last work which appeared from 
the pen of the authoress of «* The Hun- 
garian Drothers,’? was ‘ The Coming 
Out,” anovel in two volumes. Her he- 
roine is a beauty making a debut into 
the fine worid, as indeed the title suffi- 
ciently indicates. The narrative is 
managed with great tact and address, 
affording lessons of no trifling import 
to hoth mothers and daughters, inte- 
rested in the momentous, but we fear 
most unprincipled drama (for it is in- 
deed but an illusion) of fashionable 
life. 

We are happy to be the first in 
communicating to the public that Miss 
Anna Maria Porter has been engaged 
in a new work,—indeed we believe 
that part of it is already at press. 
teport whispereth that the scene is 
laid at * The Land’s ind,” but whe- 
ther this appellation referreth to 


is full of 
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Learning to Dive. 


Johnny Groat’s, North, or King Ar- 
thur’s Point, South, “not knowing, 
can’t say ;”’ nor are we informed whe- 
ther it is a novel or romance.— 
One thing we are sure of, that it 
will be welcome to ‘the reading 
public,” and that the liker it is 
in merit to * The Hungarian Bro- 
thers,’ or “Jeanie Halliday,’ the 
better. 

A general remark or two at parting. 
Much as the two sisters, Misses Jane 
and Anna Maria Porter, 
each other in the moral and religious 
principles developed in their writings, 
their diction and their styles are to- 
tally unlike. Those that are person- 
ally acquainted with them find in 
their conversational talents, modes of 
reasoning, and habits of life, the same 
sort of likeness and dissimilitude. 
The elder sister is remarked for the 
gravity of her deportment, and the 
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LEARNING 


Lieut. R. W.H.arpy, R.N. 
went out to Mexico in the year 1825, 
as Commissioner to ‘“ The General 
Pearl and Coral Fishery Association 
of London,” gives in his Travels, 
just published in London, the follow- 
ing nteresting account of the process 
of learning to dive. 

“Tf it be difficult to learn to swim, 
it is infinitely more so to dive. In 


who 


my first attempts I could only descend 
about six feet, and was immediately 
obliged to rise again to the surface, 
but by degrees I got down to three or 
four which 
pressure of the water upon the ears is 


fathoms ; at depth the 
so great, that I can only compare it to 
a sharp-pointed iron instrument being 
violently forced into that organ. My 
stay under water, therefore, at this 
depth, was extremely short; but as I 
had been assured, that so soon as the 
ears should burst, as it is technically 
called by the divers, there 
no difficulty in 
depth ; and wishing to become an ac- 
complished diver, I 


yould be 


descending to any 


determined to 
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settled quiet of her manner; while 
the younger is equally conspicuous for 
her flow of spirits, and cheerful ani- 
mation. So distinctly marked was 
this variety of temperament in their 
earlier years, that a distinguished 
Italian traveller used to designate 
them as L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, 
and their brother, Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, painted the one as Hope, and 
the other as Faith, in the fine Altar- 
Piece he presented to St. John’s Col- 
leze, Cambridge. There is also a 
portrait of Miss Jane at Frogmore, 
painted by Martin Arthur Shee, the 
Royal academician, in the character 
of Jephthah’s Daughter. This dis- 
tinction of original temperament may 
be easily traced throughout all the 
writings of these talented sisters, to 
whom, wishing long life, happiness, 
and farther literary eminence, we now 
bid adieu. 








TO DIVE. 


brave the excessive till the 
bursting should, as it were, liberate 
me from a kind of cord which limited 
my range downwards, in the same 
way that the ropes of a balloon ¢on- 
fine the progress of that machine up- 
wards, 

« Accordingly, taking aleap from the 
hows of the boat, full of hope and re- 
solution, with my fingers knit together 
over my head, the elbows straight, 
and keeping myself steadily in the in- 
verse order of nature, namely, with 
my feet perpendicularly upwards, the 
impetus carried me down about four 
fathoms, when it became necessary to 
assist the descent by means of the 
hands and jegs; but, alas! who can 
count upon the firmness of his reso- 
lution? The change of temperature 
from warm to cold is most sensibly 
felt. Every fathom fills the imagina- 
tion with some new idea of the dan- 
gerous folly of penetrating farther in- 
to the silent dominions of reckless 
monsters, where the skulls of the 
dead make perpetual grimaces, and 


pain, 
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the yawning jaws of sharks and tinte- 
reros, or the death-embrace of the 
manta, lie in wait for us. These im- 
pressions were augmented by the im- 
possibility of the vision penetrating 
the twilight by which I was surround- 
ed, together with the excruciating 
pain that I felt in my ears and eyes ; 
in short, my mind being assailed by a 
thousand incomprehensible images, I 
ceased striking with my hands and legs ; 
I felt myself receding from the bottom ; 
the delightful thought of once more 
beholding the blue heavens above me 
got the better of every other reflec- 
tion ; I involuntarily changed the po- 
sition of my body, and, in the next 
instant, found myself once more on the 
surface. How did my bosom inflate 
with the rapid inspirations of my natu- 
ral atmosphere, and a sensation of in- 
describable pleasure spread over every 
part of the body, as though the spirit 
was rejoicing at its liberation from its 
watery peril. 

‘© In fact, it was a new sensation, 
which I cannot describe. I did not 
suffer it, however, to be of long dura- 
tion,—once more I essayed with a 
more fixed determination. Again I 
felt myself gliding through the slippe- 
ry water, which, from its density, 
gave one the idea of swimming 
through a thick jelly; again I expe- 
rienced the same change of tempera- 
ture in the water as I descended ; and 
again the agonizing sensation in my 
ears and eyes made me waver. But 
now, reason and resolution urged me 
on, although every instant the pain 
increased as I descended ; and at the 
depth of six or seven fathoms, I felt 
a sensation in my ears like that pro- 
duced by the explosion of a gun; at 
the same moment I lost all sense of 
pain, and afterwards reached the hot- 
tom, which I explored with a facility 
which I had thought unattainable. Un- 
fortunately, I met with no oysters to 
repay me for my perseverance ; and as 
I found myself exhausted for want of 
air, I seized hold of a stone to prove 
that I had reached the bottom at 
eight fathoms water, and rose to the 
top with a triumph as great as if I had 
obtained a treasure. 








«I no sooner found myself on the 
surface than I became sensible of 
what had happened to my ears, eyes, 
and mouth ; I was literally bleeding 
from each of these, though wholly un- 
conscious of it. But now was the greatest 
danger in diving, as the sharks, man- 
tas, and tintereros, have an astonish- 
ingly quick scent for blood. | Howe- 
ver, | was too much pleased with my 
success to attend to the advice of the 
diver, and I continued the practice till 
I had collected a considerable number 
of shells, out of which I hoped to 
reap a rich harvest. But although 
constancy has a great deal to do with 
success, it will not command it! Six 
very small pearls were all that the 
large number of shells produced, al- 
though many of the oysters were 
large, and evidently of considerable 
age; but, like myself, they were 
‘ quite old enough to be better.’ 

«« The oyster secures itself so firm- 
ly to the rocks by its beard, that it 
requires no little force to tear it away ; 
and as its external surface is full of 
sharp points, the hands are soon se- 
verely cut by them. The effect of the 
buoyancy of the water is also curious. 
At the depth of seven or eight fath- 
oms, it requires exertion to keep 
down; and if you then attempt to 
lay hold on a rock with the hands, 
you find yourself as it were suspended, 
so that if you let go your hold you 
will immediately tumble upwards! I 
remember, the first oyster I ever met 
with was at the depth of four fathoms 
only ; my head was almost touching 
it; and forgetting, in my pleasure, to 
strike out with my legs, as I stretch- 
ed forward my hand to catch hold of 
the prize, to my astonishment the 
oyster slipped from my grasp, and | 
found myself nearly at the surface of 
the water the next instant, so that I 
had all my labor for nothing. 

«So firmly does the-oyster fix him- 
self to the rock, that, in order to tear 
him away, it is necessary to get ‘a 
purchase’? upon him, by placing the 
feet on the bottom. The excessive 
difficulty of doing this is incredible : 
it requires the muscular strength of 
the whole body to overcome the re- 
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sistance of the water’s buoyancy. I 
have no doubt that, by means of its 
long beard, the oyster has the power 
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of locomotion, and that it changes its 
situation according to its pleasure or 
convenience.” 





ESSAY ON TLISTORY AND THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 





‘** Man is the subject of every history.” —BOLLINGBROKE, 





History, in the legitimate sense of 
the word, is a record of facts, and it 
is one of the most important and de- 
lightful studies in which the human 
mind can be engaged. ‘* The proper 
study of mankind is man ;’’ and to 
become well acquainted with him, we 
must view him in all ages, in all 
countries, in all situations, and under 
variety of circumstances. 

It is from universal, and not from 
particular history, that we derive a 
comprehensive knowledge of the ge- 
nius and habitudes of man.  Particu- 
lar history, which refers to a detached 
part only of our species, must be as 
limited in its use, as it is confined in 
its views. It cannot give us adequate 
ideas of man in general, because it 
treats only of particulars ; much less 
can it answer the great end of history, 
which is, to show us the primitive for- 
mation of society, the birth and pro- 
gress of human science, the succes- 
sion of kingdoms, and, above all, the 
commanding influence of virtuous 
principle in all ages of the world. 

In the page of universal history we 
are made acquainted with the origin 
of things, and the few particulars 
which are recorded respecting the an- 
tediluvian world. Subsequent to 
this, we see the posterity of Noah 
collected on the plain of Shinar ; 
and, after the confusion of languages, 
we follow them over the earth, and 
observe the first peopling of the na- 
tions ; we contemplate the rise of 
kingdoms, which resembles * the let- 
ting out of mighty waters,” and be- 
hold the great monarchies widening 
by degrees, and increasing in luxury 
and opulence, till we at length see 
them sink under their own magnifi- 
cence, or, more properly, under the 


depravity which that magnificence had 
introduced. 

After considering the kingdoms 
which have passed away, we reflect 
on the causes that led successively to 
their rise, their greatness, and their 
overthrow. It is important that we 
should perceive and remember these 
causes, that as we move along the 
stream of time, we may observe what 
advantages resulted to the states 
whose rulers profited by the experi- 
ence of earlier times, and what evils 
ensued to the countries whose sove- 
reigns neglected the awful lesson. If 
we find that similar errors in govern- 
ment inflicted, in various ages, simi- 
lur evils on different states, we shalk 
conclude that the same causes pro- 
duce at all times the same effects ; 
and as we descend to modern states, 
we shall judge of them by a physical 
law, which, if not infallible, is at 
least the best that could be framed. 
Such a course of observation alone 
will prepare us to appreciate the bless- 
ings of our native land, and reveal to 
us the basis on which its glory is sup- 
ported, 

We have no means of comprehend- 
ing the state and perfections of man, 
as originally formed by his Maker, 
with sufficient clearness to trace out 
the physical causes of his subsequent 
degeneracy. The high authority of 
revelation will not permit us to doubt 
of his primitive excellence in all the 
good that Heaven bestowed, and his 
immediate investiture with that ex- 
alted character which alone could fit 
him to stand forth in ‘*the image of 
God ;”’ while all human traditions 
and records incontestably prove 
that, since then, the first race of men 
in every country have appeared ina 
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low and degraded state, and, by degrees 
more or less slow,: according to cir- 
cumstanges, reached a comparalive 
perfection, which is, however, of it- 
self, insufficient to show either what 


he was, or what he shall be. It is 
not permitted us to rove through 


Eden, where “ God himself, and an- 
gels, dwelt with man ;” nor, indepen- 
dent of revelation, have we any data 
by which to judge of the antediluvian 


world. Having premised this, we 
shall, through the present essay, 


speak of the first stage of society, as 
observable in the origin of the empires 
whose history, traditional or written, 
has been brought down to modern 
times. 

Man is a social animal. The hu- 
man race could not remain long in a 
state of complete dispersion. The 
wants and inclinations of the in- 
dividual lead him to his species, and 
oblige him to look up to his fellows 
for the means of safety, and a provi- 
sion for his necessities ; impelling him 
not more by a principle of love to his 
kind, than by a consciousness of his 
own weakness, to enter into the bond 
of social compact. 

The first state of society is rude 
and uncultivated: every individual 
frames laws for himself, and the la- 
bors of the community are directed 
only to objects of necessity, which 
are, their safety, clothing, and daily 
food. Men, in their savage state, are 
everywhere nearly alike, since the 
same necessiti¢s are common to all. 
They are employed in hunting the 
beasts of the forest, whose ravages 
are the scourge and terror of wander- 
ing and unsettled tribes ; and while 
the destruction of these animals se- 
cures the safety of man, their flesh 
provides him with food, and _ their 
skins furnish him with raiment. 

Society could not long exist without 
laws; and laws would be useless 
without a superior to enforce them. 
The first attempts at legislation were 
rude but correct ; the boundary be- 
tween right and wrong was easily de- 
termined, and distinctly pointed out ; 
vice was summarily punished, and the 
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reward of virtue could be desired by 
none but the virtuous, since it con- 
sisted in fixing the mora! and social 
duties in the minds of others by their 
wisdom and example. 

“The power of the chief was at 
first deduced from the natural privi- 
leges of paternal authority 5”? and in 
primitive times the incentives to am- 
bition were not strong enongh to draw 
aside these first of rulers from the 
practice of kingly virtues: they bore 
sway, at once, over the persons and 
the hearts of men. Hence, when the 
traditions of the true God became 
obscure or extinct, the memory of 
their kings was held sacred by a peo- 
ple, and they honored their deceased 
benefactors with the rights of apothe- 
ésis. Physical strength, at first, gave 
a right to the sceptre. He who ex- 
celled his fellows in the chase, acquir- 
ed, in a superiority 
which none was inclined to dispute, 
and that induced all to yield to his 
authority. 

When a people have submitted to 
be guided by laws, and have an ac- 
knowledged chief to enforce the ob- 
servance of them, they are no longer 
contented with the mere necessaries 
of life, but begin to pay attention to 
its conveniences and comforts ; and 
this is usually the first sign they ex- 
hibit of a desire after improveiment. 
The low conical hut is exchanged for 


consequence, 


more commodious habitations ; useful 
animals are domesticated, and the sav- 
age becomes a shepherd. The preda- 
tory incursions of a neighboring people 
into their pastures involve the commu- 
nity in a petty warfare, and the shep- 
herd becomes a soldier. The party 
which proves victorious in the contest 
is elated with success, and wishes for 
fresh triumphs and additional spoils. 
The flame of ambition, when once 
lighted in the human breast, is not ea- 
sily extinguished. The shepherds 
who successfully defended their flocks 
from the hands of rapine and violence, 
acquired, whilst doing so, a rude re- 
nown, which they were inclined to 
use for their own advantage. They 
were led naturally to prefer a life of 
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warfare that promised an accumula- 
tion of spoils, to the defenceless state 
of shepherds, which subjected them 
to the depredation of armed tribes. 
The second state of society presents 
to our view a rudeand warlike people, 
ranged under the banner of their 
leader, and setting out for conquest. 
The neighboring tribes, terrified at 
their martial appearance, submit at 
their approach, and enter into a con- 
federacy with them. Thus the leader 
of a little band presently becomes the 
general of a great army, which he 
leads to some spot where nature is 
more than commonly bountiful ; and 
there, under his direction, this multi- 
tude raise the outline of a city, which 
is in time to become the capital of a 
mighty empire. The inhabitants of 
the new city direct their labors to dif- 
ferent objects. To provide food for 
all, part of the people cultivate the 
ground, and others resume the shep- 
herd’s life. The mechanical arts be- 
gin to make their appearance, and the 
greater part of the citizens are engag- 
ed in the practice of them; whilst 
awakening genius discovers and me- 
thodizes their first principles. The 
advances of early states in knowledge 
and refinement must have been slow 
and imperceptible, since the people 
they conquered had made no greater 
progress in society than themselves. 
It was not until conquest had 
placed a people beyond the dread of 
an attack upon their empire, that the 
decisive dawnings of science and the 
arts of civil life appeared, and ages 
elapsed before they were brought to 
any degree of perfection. Not only 
is the progress of the human mind 
much influenced by climate, but the 
advances of national improvement al - 
80 depend in a great measure on its 
constitution ; indeed the latter is a 
necessary consequence of the former, 
for whatever is common to individuals 
must affect the whole species. In 
the rermotest northern countries the 
severity of the cold and ruggedness of 
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the soil retard the efforts of the mind, 
and in those parts man remains long 
in his savage state, and rarely emerges 
from barbarism; but in more tem- 
perate climates, where the soil is 
more fruitful, the animal wants are 
easily supplied, and the attention of 
man is directed earlier to mental im- 
provement and the cultivation of the 
arts. 

The third state of society begins 
when a powerful people are possessed 
of mild and competent laws, which 
they respect; when the civil arts 
have been brought to a point of high 
perfection ; and when a taste for lite- 
rature and liberal science has be- 
come general. 

The liberal and refined state of so- 
ciety is evidenced by a cultivation of 
the arts generally; more especially 
those of architecture, poetry, music, 
and painting. 

The architecture of a people is the 
most obvious criterion whereby to 
judge of their refinement. Uncouth 
and fantastic design, and a gothic pro- 
fusion of ornament, will not be che- 
tished in a country which boasts an 
intimate acquaintance with the arts. 
Sublimity in architecture, as in every 
thing else, consists in simplicity ; it 
is produced by majestic outline, not 
by elaborate and over-wrought detail. 
The higher a nation advances in re- 
finement, the nearer its taste will as- 
similate to the chaste models of 
Greece and Rome ; which, originally 
deducing their efforts from Egyptian 
copies, succeeded at length in produc- 
ing those sublime orders, which re- 
main for the imitation of all future 
ages. That gothic architecture has 
now its ‘ fixed principles,” and its 
«inherent beauties,’’* and that it will 
probably continue to be the usual 
form of ecclesiastical architecture, will 
not be denied; yet it is as certain 
that this order was originally deduced 
from the Rotman models, by a people 
who possessed very incorrect ideas of 
the sublime and beautiful. Indeed, 





* Vide * Classification of the Architecture 
M.A. F.A.S. 
37 ATHENEUM, VOL. 3, 3d series. 


of Hereford Cathedral,” by Rev. T. Garbett, 
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gothic architecture, in its origin, con- 
sisted only of ill-judged deviations from 
the Roman copy. These deviations, 
it is true, have been reduced to fixed 
principles, and by slow degrees 
wrought into an order of imposing 
appearance and apparent greatness. 
But this we may well assert : if there 
was not such a mode of architecture 
in existence, a refined people would 
not compose one at all similar. 

Poetry is an art which is incapable 
of improvement, any further than as 
the vehicle of language may become 
more perfect ; and it would not be 
difficult to show that the savage and 
barbarous states of society produce 
as much genuine poesy as any other. 
It will be allowed, that when a lan- 
guage has been brought to high per- 
fection, and public taste has become 
exquisitely correct, the poetry of a 
refined people assumes a lovely cha- 
racter; it pours the full strain that 
comes from, and speaks to, the heart, 
and its melody awakes “like a giant 
refreshed.”? But there is nothing new 
in its sounds: they are only the re- 
Ininiscences of the times that are 
past ; they flow from the golden harp 
whose pzans swept over the hills and 
the valleys of the first men; they are 
the chaste images of primeval poesy, 
clad in all the elegant simplicity of 
which a powerful and refined language 
will admit. The Songs of Ossian 
are a powerful illustration of these 
remarks. In the old ballads and other 
remains of our early poetry which are 
preserved, we cannot fail to perceive 
a beauty and pathos which do not ex- 
ist, or which are not so discernible at 
least, in the productions of the middle 
poets. It may he said with truth, 
though much difference of opinion 
will exist on this point, that a very 
great proportion of the poetry we have 
been taught to admire, is nothing more 
than cold, metaphysical rhyme. 

Poetry and music are twin sisters, 
and the observations which have been 
made on the former, will apply to the 
latter. Olden times were more happy, 
because less artful, in their musical 
compositions than we are. When the 


venerable minstrel sate at the foot of 
Plinlimmon or of Snowdon, and * the 
wild harp rung to his adventurous hand,” 
he awoke those simple, yet powerful 
strains, which found answering chords 
in every human heart ; that could ani- 
mate the hearer, and impel: him for- 
ward to lofty deeds, or soothe the 
most perturbed bosom, and “to in- 
fant weakness sink the warrior’s arm.” 

The degenerate style and disgust- 
ing intricacies of Italian composition, 
have almost superseded all that is 
harmonious—all that is beautiful—all 
that is decent in music. The true 
British taste is best evinced by that 
feeling of devotion with which it lis- 
tens to the compositions of Handel, 
and by the thrill of ecstacy and ani- 
mation with which it welcomes the 
chorus of Von Weber. 

Painting is that delightful art which 
embodies on the canvass the exquisite 
ideas and the lofty imaginings of poe- 
sy. Its principles are unalterable, yet 
it is an art susceptible of constant im- 
provement, since the working materi- 
als are being brought continually near- 
er to perfection, Every truly refined 
nation will have its peculiar school of 
painting, which will display the na- 
tional character and the genius of the 
people. The British school excels in 
portrait-painting ; in delineating men 
as they are; not clothed in the adven- 
titious pomp of historical display, but 
revealed in their every-day character 
to the eye of the world. 

Let us now devole a few minutes’ 
attention to the causes which induce 
the rise and decline of monarchies. 

A monarchy is originally a family 
of men whose wants lead them to un- 
ion ; and to render that union perma- 
nent and effective, they submit to be 
guided by laws, and directed by a 
leader, whose authority at once pre- 
serves order in the infant state, and 
invigorates its proceedings. 

Nothing in this world is at any time 
exempt from change. In some cases, 
the action of one thing upon another 
causes the second to increase, and 
when this is submitted to the action 
of a third power, it is reduced to its 
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former state, or, to take the word in 
a limited sense, annihilated: thus 
one grain of sand associates with 
others, till it becomes a ponderous 
mass of stone ; and this is again re- 
duced to sand, by the action of water 
falling in continual drops. This is 
strongly illustrative of the rise and 
fall of monarchies ; a succession 
of favorable events lifts them up, 
and a series of unfortunate circum- 
stances throws them down again. 
There is undoubtedly a certain point 
to which a nation may ascend, and 
when that is attained, no human coun- 
cils can effectually oppose its gradual 
or rapid decline. 

The primitive simplicity of a peo- 
ple is the foundation of their future 
power and greatness. Their flocks 
and herds are numerous, and popula- 
tion rapidly increases ; for the nume- 
ral power of society will always grow 
proportionately with the means of sub- 
sistence. Being compelled to take 
up arms, in defence of themselves, 
their families, and their pastoral pro- 
perty, from merely acting on the defen- 
sive they come, at last, to act hos- 
tilely against other associated bands ; 
and their numbers procure them a 
victory, which their hardihood and 
simple manners are well calculated to 
improve. They go on adding one 
tract of territory to another, introduc- 
ing useful arts, acquiring some little 
additional knowledge by every con- 
quest, and gradually emerging from 
barbarism. At length we see them 
in possession of an extensive country, 
living in well-built and strongly defend- 
ed cities, and contemplate the mighty 
mass engaged in commerce and agricul- 
ture. Atthis era ofa nation’s greatness, 
it is_of the first consequence that its 
rulers do not sink themselves in sen- 
suality, but employ all their energies 
in its management and defence; they 
are not to introduce, by their own ex- 
ample, a loveof luxury and indolence, 
but to stand forth as the fathers of 
their country, and watch over its best 
interests with paternal solicitude and 
a jealous eye. 

Vhen a nation relies wholly on its 
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commercial interests and its present 

importance in the scale of empires, 

and neglects its internal resources, of 

which agriculture may be reckoned 

the first in consequence, it is then be- 

ginning to decline; and this decline 

is hastened and assisted by other 

causes of decay which usually exist 

at this period of fatal confidence. 

The same pride which leads a people 

to place a blind reliance on commerce 

and the balance of power, and to de- 

grade agriculture, leads them very 

frequently into needless wars with for- 

eign states, which must, pro tempore, . 
exhaust their wealth and cripple their 

trade. It is no new remark, thata 

nation altogether commercial is liable 

at all times to decline. Her mer- 

chants are princes ; and from accumu- 

lation of wealth proceed a love of 
luxury and habits of indolence, which 

never fail, sooner or later, to complete 

a nation’s overthrow ; for a luxuriant 
and indolent people can make but a 
feeble resistance against an obstinate 
enemy. They altogetherneglect their 
internal resources, and their external 
means of prosperity being gradually 
wrested from them, they fall, at last, 
an easy prey to some less enervated 
and more virtuous people. From 
luxury and indolence proceeds also 
every species of vice; and a total de- 
reliction of moral principle, and a 
consequent want of subordination, 
are generally the knell of a kingdoim’s 
overthrow. 

Lastly ; population, fo a certain 
extent only, is a blessing to a country ; 
so long as it does not demand a great- 
er supply of provision than the nation 
can afford, and does not too much re- 
duce the value of mechanical labor, 
When it has passed this boundary, it 
tends to poverty on all hands. For 
either the mass of the people is starv- 
ed, without an importation of foreign 
corn, or the farmer may sometimes be 
ruined by it; since no legislature 
could form a law, applicable alike to 
the agriculturist and the citizen, that 
would always be effective. No law, 
applied to the concerns of one class 
of the people, could always be effi- 
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cient, without a very nice adjustment 
of it to the circumstances of others ; 
and no wit of man could make this 
adjustment, unless it could control or 
foresee all the jarrings of political in- 
terests, and the consequent oscillations 
of commerce. Finally, commerce 
may be annihilated ; where then can 
a people look for that extra supply of 
provision which is wanted, and where 
dispose of those manufactures which 
are worth comparatively nothing at 
home ? 

Many well-founded objections may 
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be urged against theories of history ; 
and Logan has truly remarked, that 
‘no government is copied from a 
plan.” Every country has, to a cer- 
tain extent, its peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages ; and its laws and 
institutions must be framed with re- 
ference to them. Some general ob- 
servations, however, such as have 
been made in the preceding pages, 
will apply, with little variation, 
to every people, and every coun- 
try, and merit attentive considera- 
tion. 








THE MARINER'S CHILD TO HIS MOTHER. 


BY L. 


On, weep no more, sweet mother, 
Oh, weep no more to-night ; 

And only watch the sea, mother, 
Beneath the morning light. 

Then the bright blue sky is joyful, 
And the bright blue sky is <a, 
And I can see, sweet mother, 

To kiss away your tear. 


But now the wind goes wailing 

O’er the dark and trackless deep, 

And I know your grief, sweet mother, 
Though I only hear you weep. 


My father’s ship will come, mother, 

In safety o’er the main ; 

When the grapes are dyed with purple, 
He will be back again. 


The vines were but in blossom 
When he bade me watch them grow ; 


E. L. 


And now the large leaves, mother, 
Conceal their crimson glow. 


He'll bring us shells and sea-weed, 
And birds of shining wing ; 


But what are these, dear mother ? 
It is himself he'll bring. 


Our beautiful Madonna 

Will mark how you have wept, 
The prayers of early morning, 
The vigils you have kept. 


She will guide his stately vessel, 
Though the sea be dark and drear ; 
Another week of sunshine, 

My father will be here. 


I'll watch with thee, sweet mother, 
But the stars fade from my sight; 
Come, come and sleep, dear mother— 
Oh, weep no more to-night. 








Upon the Ganges’ regal stream 
The sun’s bright splendors rest, 

And gorgeously the noon-tide beam 
Reposes on its breast ; 

But in a small secluded nook, 
Beyond the western sea, 

There rippling glides a narrow brook 
That's dearer far to me. 


The lory perches on my hand, 
Caressing to be fed, 

And spreads its plumes at my command, 
And stoops its purple head ; 

But where the robin, humble guest, 
Comes flying from the tree, 

Which bears its unpretending nest, 
Alas! I'd rather be. 


The fire-fly flashes through the sky, 
A meteor swift and bright, 

And the wide space around, on high, 
Gleams with its emerald light : 

Though glory tracks that shooting sta., 
And bright its splendors shine, 

The glow-worm’s lamp is dearer far 
To this sad heart of mine. 


Throughout the summer year, the flowers 
In all the flush of bloom, 

Clustering around the forest bowers, 
Exhale their rich perfume. 

The daisy and the primrose pale, 
Though scentless they may be, 

That gem a far, far distant vale, 
Are much more prized by me. 
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The lotus opes its chalices, 
Upon the tank's broad lake, 

Where India’s stately palaces 
Their ample mirrors make : 


Mark’s Eve. 
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But reckless of each tower and dome, 
The splendid and the grand, 

I languish for a cottage home, 
Within my native land. 





ST. MARK’S EVE. 


“ Tue devil choke thee with un.””—As 
Master Giles the yeoman said this, he 
banged down a hand, in size and color 
like a ham, on the old-fashioned oak 
table ;—‘‘I do say, the devil choke 
thee with un!’? The dame made no 
reply :—she was choking with passion 
and a fowl’s liver—the original cause 
of the dispute. A great deal has been 
said and sung of the advantage of 
congenial tastes amongst married peo- 
ple ; but true it is, the variances of 
our Kentish couple arose from this 
very coincidence in gusto. They 
were both fond of the little delicacy 
in question ; but the dame had ma- 
naged to secure the morsel for her- 
self, and this was sufficient to cause 
a storm of very high words—which, 
properly understood, signifies very 
low language. heir meal-times 
seldom passed over without some con- 
tention of the sort,—as sure as the 
knives and forks clashed, so did they 
—being in fact equally greedy and disa- 
greedy—and when they did pick a 
quarrel they picked it to the bone. It 
was reported, that on some occasions 
they had not even contented them- 
selves with hard speeches, but that 
they had come to scufling—he taking 
to boxing, and she to pinching— 
though in a far less amicable manner 
than is practised by the takers of 


snuff. Ou the present difference, 
however, they were satisfied with 
“wishing each other dead with all 


their hearts’-—and there seemed little 
doubt of the sincerity of the aspira- 
tion, on looking at their malignant 
faces,—for they made a horrible pic- 
ture in this frame of mind. Now it 
happened that this quarrel took place 
on the morning of St. Mark,—a saint 
who was supposed on that festival to 
favor his votaries with a peep into the 
Book of Fate. For it was the popu- 


lar belief in those days, that if a per- 
son should keep watch towards mid- 
night beside the church, the appari- 
tions of all those of the parish who 
were to be taken by death before the 
next anniversary, would be seen en- 
tering the porch. The yeoman, like 
his neighbors, believed most devoutly 
in this superstition—and in the very 
moment that he breathed the unseem- 
ly aspiration aforesaid, it occurred to 
him, that the even was at hand, when, 
by observing the rite of St. Mark, he 
might know to a certainly whether 
this unchristian wish was to be one of 
those that bear fruit. Accordingly, 
a little before midnight he stole quiet- 
ly out of the house, and in something 
of a sexton-like spirit set forth on 
his way to the church. In the mean- 
time the dame called to mind the 
same ceremonial; and having the like 
motive for curiosity with her husband, 
she also put on her cloak and ealash, 
and set out, though by a different 
path, on the same errand. The 
night of the saint was as dark and 
chill as the mysteries he was supposed 
to reveal, the moon throwing but a 
short occasional glance, as the sluggish 
masses of cloud were driven slowly 
across her face. Thus it fell out that 
our two adventurers were quite un- 
conscious of being in company, till a 
sudden glimpse of moonlight showed 
them to each other, only a few yards 
apart; both, through a natural panic, 
as pale as ghosts, and both making 
eagerly towards the church porch. 
Much as they had just wished for this 
vision, they could not help quaking 
and stopping on the spot, as if turned 
toa pair of tombstones, and in this 
position the dark again threw a sudden 
curtain over them, and they disap- 
peared from each other. It will be 
supposed the two came only to one 
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conclusion, each conceiving that St. 
Mark had marked the other to him- 
self. With this comfortable know- 
ledge, the widow and widower elect 
hied home again by the roads they 
came ; and as their custom was to sit 
apart after a quarrel, they repaired, 
each ignorant of the other’s excursion, 
to separate chambers. By and by, 
being called to supper, instead of 
sulking as aforetime, they came 
down together, each being secretly in 
the best humor, though mutually sus- 
pected of the worst; and among 
other things on the table, there was a 
calf’s sweetbread, being one of those 
very dainties that had often set them 
together by the ears. The dame 
looked and longed, but she refrain- 
ed from its appropriation, think- 
ing within herself that she could give 
up sweetbreads for one year: and 
the farmer made a similar reflection. 
After pushing the dish to and fro se- 
veral times, by a common impulse 
they divided the treat ; and then, hav- 
ing supped, they retired amicably to 
rest, whereas until then, they had ne- 
ver gone to bed without falling out. 
The truth was, each looked upon the 
other as being already in the church- 
yard mould, or quite ‘“ moulded to 
their wish.”’ On the morrow, which 
happened to be the dame’s birth-day, 
the farmer was the first to wake, and 
knowing what he knew, and having 
besides but just roused himself out of 
a dream strictly confirmatory of the 
late vigil, he did not scruple to salute 
his wife, and wish her many happy re- 
turns of the day. The wife, who 
knew as much as he, very readily 
wished him the same, having in truth 
but just rubbed out of her eyes the 
pattern of a widow’s bonnet, that had 
been submitted to her in her sleep. 
She took care, however, to give the 
fowl’s liver at dinner to the doomed 
man, considering that when he was 
dead and gone, she could have them, 
if she pleased, seven days in a week ; 
and the farmer, on his part, took care 
to help her to many tid-bits. Their 
feeling towards each other was that of 
an impatient host with regard to an 
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unwelcome guest, showing scarcely 
a bare civility while in expectation of 
his stay, but overloading him with 
hospitality when made certain of his 
departure. In this manner they went 
on for some six months, and though 
without any addition of love between 
them, and as much selfishness as ever, 
yet living in a subservience to the com- 
forts and inclinations of each other, 
sometimes not to be found even 
amongst couples of sincerer affections. 
There were as many causes for quar- 
rel as ever, but every day it became 
less worth while to quarrel ; so letting 
bygones be bygones, they were indif- 
ferent to the present, and thought on- 
ly of the future, considering each 
other (to adopt a common phrase) “ as 
good as dead.’? Ten months wore 
away, and the farmer’s birth-day ar- 
rived in its turn. The dame, who 
had passed an uncomfortable night, 
having dreamt, in truth, that she did 
not much like herself in mourning, 
saluted him as soon as the day dawn- 
ed, and with a sigh wished him many 
years to coine. The farmer repaid 
her in kind, the sigh included ; his 
own visions having been of the painful 
sort, for he had dreamt of having a 
headach from wearing a black hatband, 
and the malady still clung to him 
when awake. The whole morning was 
spent in silent meditation and melan- 
choly on both sides, and when dinner 
although the favorite 
dishes were upon the table, they could 
not eat. The farmer, resting his el- 
bows upon the board, with his face 


came, most 


between his hands, gazed wistfully on 
his wife,—scooping her eyes, as it 
were, out of their sockets, stripping 
the flesh off her checks, and in fancy 
converting her whole head into a mere 
caput mortuum. The dame, leaning 
back in her high arm-chair, regarded 
the yeoman quite as ruefully,—by the 
same process of imagination, picking 
his sturdy bones, and bleaching his 
ruddy visage to the. complexion of a 
plaster cast. Their minds travelling 
in the same direction, and at an equal 
rate, arrived together at the same re- 
flection ; but the farmer was the first 
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to give it utterance: ‘ Thee’d be 
miss’d, dame, if thee were to die!” 
The dame started. Although she had 
nothing but death at that moment be- 
fore her eyes, she was far from dream- 
ing of her own exit, and at this re- 
bound of her thoughts against herself, 
she felt as if an extra-cold coffin-plate 
had been suddenly nailed on her chest : 
recovering, however, from the first 
shock, her thoughts flowed into their 
old channel, and she retorted in the 
same spirit :—‘*I wish, master, thee 
may live so longasI!”’ ‘The farmer, 
in his own mind, wished to live rather 
longer ; for, at the utmost, he consi- 
dered that his wife’s bill of mortality 
had but two months to run. The 
calculation made him sorrowful ; dur- 
ing the last few months she had con- 
sulted his appetite, bent to his humor, 
and dove-tailed her own inclinations 
into his, in a manner that could ne- 
ver be supplied ; and he thought of 
her, if not in the language, at least in 
the spirit of the lady in Lalla Rookh : 

** 7 never taught a bright gazelle 

To watch me with its dark black eve 

But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to dic.”’ 
His wife, from being at first useful to 
him, had become agreeable, and at 
last dear ; and as he contemplated her 
approaching fate, he could not help 
thinking out audibly, “ that he should 
lonesome man 

The dame, this time, heard 
survivorship foreboded without 
but she marvelled much at 


be a when she was 
gone.”’ 
the 
starting : 
what she thought the 
a doom’d man. So periect was her 
faith in the infailibility of St. Mark, 
that she had even seen the symptoms 
of mortal disease, as palpable as 
plague spots, on 
man. Giving his body up, therefore, 
for lost, a strong sense of duty per- 
suaded her, that it was imperative on 
Christian, to warn the 
unsuspecting farmer of his dissolu- 
tion. Accordingly, with a solemnity 
adapted to the subject, a tenderness 
of recent growth, and a memento-mori 
face, she broached the matter in the 
following question—‘ Master, how 


the devoted yeo- 


her, as a 


infatuation of 
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bee’st?”? ‘As hearty, dame, as a 
buck,’’—the dame shook her head,— 
“and I wish thee the like,’’—at 
which be shook his head himself. 
A dead silence ensued :—the farmer 
Was as unprepared as ever. There 
is a great fancy for breaking the 
truth by dropping it gently,—an ex- 
periment which has never answered 
any more than with Ironstone China. 
The dame felt this, and thinking it 
better to throw the news at her 
husband at once, she told him, in 
as many words, that he was a dead 
man. It was now the yeoman’s 
turn to be staggered. By a parallel 
course of reasoning, he had just 
wrought himself up toa similar dis- 
closure, and the dame’s death war- 
rant was just ready upon his tongue, 
when he met with his own despatch, 
signed, sealed, and delivered. Con- 
instantly pointed out the 
oracle from which had derived 
the omen, and he turned as pale as 
“the pale of society’’—the colorless 
complexion of late hours. St. Mar- 
tin had numbered his years ; and the 
remainder days seemed discount- 
ed by St. Thomas. Like a criminal 
cast to die, he doubted if the die 
was cast, and appealed to his wife: 
—‘* Thee hast watch’d, dame, at the 
church porch, then?’? ‘ Ay, mas- 
ter.’ “And thee didst see me spi- 
rituously 7’ «In the brown wrap, 
with the boot-hose. Thee were com- 
ing to the church, by Fairthorn Gap; 
in the while I coming by the 
Holly Hedge.” For a minute the 
farmer paused—but the hext, he burst 
into a fit of uncontrollable laughter, 
—peal after peal—and each higher 
than the last, according to the hyste- 
rical gamut of the hyena. The poor 
woman had but one explanation for 
this phenomenon—she thought it a 
delirium—a lightening before death, 
and was beginning to wring her hands, 


science 


she 


were 


and lament, when she was checked by 
the merry yeoman :—* Dame, thee 
bee’sta fool. It was I myself thee seed 
atthe church porch. Iseed thee too,— 
with a notice to quit upon thy face— 
but, thanks to God, thee beest a living, 
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and that is more than I cared to say 
of thee this day ten-month!” The 
dame made no answer. Her heart 
was too full to speak, but throwing 
her arms round her husband, she 
showed that she shared in his senti- 
ment. And from that hour, by prac- 
tising acareful abstinence from offence, 
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or a temperate sufference of its ap- 
pearance, they became the most unit- 
ed couple in the country,—but it 
must be said, that their comfort 
was not complete till they had 
seen each other, in safety, over the 
perilous anniversary of St. Mark’s 
Eve. 
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*¢ THaT same night after the conver- 
sation I have just told you of,” said 
Mrs. Winsom, ‘Jugurtha, the now 
corrupted creature, came home in the 
twilight ree with drink, his face shin- 
ing like a carved mahogany head var- 
nished, and his white eyes rolling au- 
daciously. But as he was in the 
main a good-natured thing, he was 
more an object of derision, than of 
anger. 

«* He had not well sate down at the 
kitchen fire, till he began to sing, in a 
very odd way, the song of ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia—Britons never will be slaves ;’ 
and every now and then he rose and 
rampauged through the kitchen, giv- 
ing a stamp with his foot that made 
the whole house dirl, crying out, 
‘Don’t care d—n for Massa—me 
Massa now—Massa flozgee me—me 
floggee now Massa—Rule Britannia— 
Britons eber will be slave !’ 

«© * Jugurtha,’ said I, in a kind and 
composing manner, ‘be advised by 
me, and sit down soberly, and tell us 
what all this outstrapolousness means.’ 

«© « Missee,’ replied he, ‘me free— 
me no black man, nigger—me Briton, 
me heart of oak—me drub ’em—old 
Massa pay me shall wage for time me 
come to Old England— 


Me gentleman of England, 
Dat lib from home at seas.’ 


*©« Well, well, Jugurtha,’ was my 
sedate observation, ‘no doubt ye are 
a gentleman. It may be seen ye are, 
just by looking at ye ; but what’s to 


become of this Maroon war that we 
have heard so much about, and how 
bloodhounds were brought from Santa- 
mingo to hunt the runaway niggers ? 
Surely ye’re no turned a Maroon 1 

“©* No, Missee—no, Missee—me 
fire out de clearing-house round de 
door, when ’em d—n Maroon would 
kill Massa.’ 

** At this moment Mr. Flowerfield, 
who had heard the uproar, and some- 
thing of what was going on, came 
down stairs, and cried, * You black 
rascal !” 

«The sound of his voice cowed 
Jugurtha, the intoxicated emancipator, 
causing him to retire slinking towards 
his seat at the fire-side, rebuked and 
subdued. But it was only for a short 
duration, for the drink was in his 
head; he became most dreadful; 
starting from his seat, looking awful 
with his white teeth, and crying, as it 
were with a roar, ‘Me no black ras- 
cal—me free man—my soul buckra 
soul,’ 

‘¢ « And who washed the Ethiopian?’ 
said Mr. Flowerfield, looking round 
the kitchen, as I thought, for some 
weapon to inflict law and justice for 
such contumacy. Jugurtha snapped 
his fingers at the old gentleman, who 
had, by this time, caught hold of the 
hearth-brush, and who, without say- 
ing a word, knocked him down ina 
most methodical manner. I thought 
he was murdered, and Babby thought 
he was dead; and so, to see such a 
black act as the slaying of a nigger in 
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our house, caused us both at once to 
cry out in desperation, ‘ Murder and 
help—help ! 

“ Itjust then happened that the watch- 
man, or the patrol, I'll not undertake to 
say which, was going his rounds, and 
passing our door at that critical con- 
juncture, and hearing our terrification 
of murder, knocked at the door. 
Babby and me, no having the presence 
of mind to answer, he sprung his rat- 
tle, and presently a mob gathered 
round the door, and broke it open like 
an egg-shell, so that, in the twinkling 
of an eye, an auld carle was amongst 
us, with a diver hat, a beggarly drab- 
colored big coat, with an old Barce- 
lona round his neck, a horn bouet and 
a club stick in one hand. He grippet 
Mr. Flowerfield, with the other, by 
the throat. A siclike, but of a more 
juvenile nature, took hold of me—the 
uncircumcised Philistine! He was 
an Irishman—and begged my pardon 
in asking me to take a pleasant walk 
with him to the watch-house. Two 
others, of a like gruesome counte- 
nance, had by this time laid hands on 
our Babby, for she had gone dement- 
ed, and was drumming with her heels, 
and cymballing with her knuckles, 
like mad. She thought Jugurtha was 
a murdered man, and was yelling in 
a fantasy, as if we were all already 
at the gallows-foot for the deed. 
Meanwhile Jugurtha, drunken ne’er- 
do-weel! was lying on the floor, and 
another of the watchmen took him by 
the cuff of the neck, and raising his 
head, and holding his lantern to his 
face, said, ‘ Poor fellow! are you 
dead ?’—* No, but me d—n bad,’ said 
Jugurtha, giving, at the same time, 
an unseemly hiccup in the watchinan’s 
face. 

«© ¢ Tossicated, by the holy poker!’ 
cried the watchman; whereupon the 
outrageous hands that had been laid 
on me and Bebby were removed, and 
the crowd that had gathered began to 
laugh. 

«But that night’s sport was no 
laughing to me, for while the riot was 
raging in the kitchen, the street door 
having been left open, a gang of 
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thieves and pocket-pickers got into 
the parlor, and carried off every com- 
modity of value that was on the side- 
board and mantelpiece. Among 
other things, I was ravished of three 
teaspoons, a beautiful new plated bed- 
room candlestick, and a most valuable 
conch-shell which Mr. Flowerfield 
had given me, a curiosity from Savan- 
nah -la-Mar. 

«« But all this was nothing to the af- 
ter come-to-pass. The watchmen, 
ye see, saw that me and Babby and 
Mr. Flowerfield were in a state of 
perfect sobriety ; and that being the 
case, they lifted up Jugurtha, and 
carried him off to the watch-house. 
Oh, but Mr. Flowerfield was in a true 
and earnest passion when the house 
was calm. He made a vow that he 
would spend a thousand doubloons 
to make an example, for the be- 
nefit of the other slaves, and the 
protection of the planters and over- 
seers. 

‘© To be sure, it was most natural 
he should think of punishing such an 
insurrection, especially of a nigger 
who had been born on his own penn of 
Coffeehill, and who was the natural 
son of the gentleman from whom he 
had purchased the property,— than 
whom,’ said Mr. Flowerfield, ‘ was 
never a more humane man, or one who 
had clearer ideas on the danger of 
altering the condition of the slaves.’ 

‘¢ When the house was restored to 
its propriety, and Mr. Flowerfield had 
finished his accustomed tosy, we all 
went to bed. I did not sleep well, 
and Babby was in a jeopardy till 
break of day with the nightmare. As 
for the old gentleman, he was like the 
last man, and declared that the ruin 
of England was evident, and that all 
we held here was in a bad way.— 
Truly he had cause to say so; for 
before he had well finished his break- 
fast next morning, in came a lawyer’s 
claw, claiming forthwith payment of 
wages, at a most extortionate rate, in 
the name of Jugurtha, from the day 
of the * black rascal’s’ arrival in Eng- 
land. 

« Mr. Flowerfield of course broke 
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out into a hurricane at this, and shook 
the man by the lapel of his coat, for 
such an insult and imposition. Not- 
withstanding, the man calmly expound- 
ed that he had not come to take him 
up, but only to make a demand.— 
This dumbfoundered Mr. Flowerfield, 
who, being naturally very courteous, 
calmed, and considering that the first 
loss was often the least loss, he re- 
ferred the demand to his friend Mr. 
Melbourn, in the city, giving, at the 
same time, a genteel solatium to the 
man for what had happened. 

‘** Scarcely had that man quitted the 
house, when, lo and behold, an officer 
came with a warrant to take Mr. 
Flowerfield to the police-office, for 
having ’saulted and _ battered the 
ne’er-do-well Jugurtha, and both 
me and Babby were obligated to 
be of the party to bear witness. 
There, after a deal of argol-bargolling 
to no manner of purpose, Mr. Flow- 
erfield was found guilty to stand trial, 
and put to the extortionate necessity 
of sending for two of his respectable 
correspondents to give bail for him. 

«* Never did I see a man so distress- 
ed in mind as the good old gentleman 
was at this legal injustice. ‘ The ru- 
in of England,’ said he, ‘ is too mani- 
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fest. No nation can long stand where 
niggers are so encouraged to insult 
their masters. But the sooner I get 
out of it, and back to Coffeehill penn, 
the better.’ 

** Accordingly, that morning he be- 
gan to prepare, and having confided 
the law-plea to the management of 
Mr. Melbourn, he sailed by the 
packet from Falmouth in less than a 
month after, behaving to me, on taking 
his departal, in the most genteel and 
satisfactory manner ; nor did he for- 
gel me when he got back to Jamaica, 
for he sent me, by one of Mr. Mel- 
bourn’s ships, next year, a bag of 
coffee beans that weighed no less than 
a hundred and fifteen weight, a barrel 
of the most beautiful raw sugar, and 
a lovely parrot, that could speak eve- 
ry word, though neither Babby nor 
me understood it, forit was a Spanish 
parrot, and conversed in no other lan- 
guage ; and he continued his tribute 
of sugar and coffee regularly every 
year, till his death, when he remem- 
bered me in his will as ‘that most 
kind and sensible lady Mrs. Winsom, 
with whom he staid in Mortimer 
Street,’ bequeathing to me a legacy of 
fifty guineas, to buy a ring or a silver 
teapot.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Some two or three days elapsed be- 
fore I had an opportunity of renewing 
my conversation with Mrs. Winsom ; 
but at last another wet Sunday morn- 
ing came to pass, when she was kind 
enough to favor me with her company. 
After some preliminary reminiscences 
touching Mr. Flowerfield’s case and 
the Melbourn’s, she began upon a new 
subject. 

«I’m sure,’’ said she, “I have 
good cause to bear in mind, brighter 
and above many events, the pleasant- 
ries of a visit which Bailie Seeston 
and his wife made, to view the par- 
ticularities of London, during which 
they were lodgers with me. They 
came from Paisley, and were bein, 
thriving bodies, who had made, some 
years before, a power of money, by a 


certain beautiful pawtron silk gauze, 
as Mrs. Seeston herself told me. They 
called it the Princess Elizabeth’s 
souflé ; and the year before they 
thought of their jaunt, they had again 
been coining money by something of 
the same sort, which was the special 
encouragement that allowed them to 
come to London :—their business be- 
ing, as the Bailie said, to take the 
benefit of God’s blessing; adding, 
that a sight of the great world was 
good for trade, as well as for sore 
eyes. He was, by this time, learning 
to speak high English. 

** Having but few fashionable ac- 
quaintance in London—for how could 
it be expected that Paisley folk could 
be overladen with siclike 1—me and 
Mrs. Seeston made ourselves most 
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agreeable to one another ;—and she 
was pleased to say, after observing 
something by ordinar about my man- 
ner, that she had an apprehension I 
was a lady that had seen better days. 

“It would not have been discreet 
of me to have gainsaid onything de- 
trimental to so polite a judgment—so 
I replied nought ; but in sincerity I'll 
own to you, I had the day before 
bought another hundred in the three 
per cents, by the which I was more 
than five hundred better than when 
dear Mr. Winsom departed this life. 

** Well, you see, Mrs. Seeston and 
me growing condisciples, and having a 
right understanding with one another, 
neither her nor the Bailie would gang 
a foot a-field without linking me with 
them,—by which I got more edifica- 
tion concerning the sights of London, 
than falls to the lot of most single wo- 
men of character. 

«* But I should speak the truth, for 
in this there was a great, though a si- 
lent and inward, triumphing on my 
part. When the Bailie and his leddy 
first came to the house, it was to be 
seen that they intended to be mighty 
and grand. The mistress was civil, 
for she was of a blithe and warm- 
hearted naturality ; nor could I object 
to the Bailie, for he too was courtly 
and condescending ; but it was plain 
that they thought themselves some- 
thing better than their landlady. I 
had seen the like pretences before, 
and so they were free to take the 
length of their tether. 

“*Mrs. Seeston was, I must con- 
fess, not of a genteel habit of body, 
being short, and of a protuberant cor- 
pulency, bearing a burden of many 
fine things, without knowing how to 
wear them. She was, on the second 
morning after they came to town, go- 
ing out to walk a-shopping in Oxford 
Street, in white satin shoes, had I not 
laid my hands upon her, and told her in 
a whisper, before the Bailie, what she 
might be thought of. She kicket them 
off at hearing that, and nearly faintit. 

‘“‘This was the beginning of our 
conjunction. The Bailie—he was re- 
ally a worthy body—might be a de- 
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gree farther over the hill height than 
the mistress ; but he had a guess, as 
he said himself, of what glamor was 
—aboon the lady. In short, he was 
slee and sleeky, with a pawkie whirly 
in the corner of his eye, that showed, 
if he wasna a sinner, he kent what a 
pleasant thing sin might be. 

‘*1’ll no say he wasa fat man, for he 
being of stature low, that might be a 
question ; but I have had a Glasgow 
provost of ajimper capacity, and like- 
wise a Dumfries dean o’ guild that, in 
the measurement of girth, would hae 
buckled within his belt, to an ower- 
come of a nail and quarter. But for 
all that, Bailie Seeston was a capital 
man—jocose, and knowing the differ- 
ence between meconomy and _ nabal- 
ness ; what he waurt upon us, in our 
ploys, was truly spent wi’ the spirit 0’ 
hospitality. 

«© At the Talbot Inn at Richmond, 
on a Sunday, though the bill for eels, 
a duck with green peas, and a grosette 
tart, was enough to make the hair on 
the head of any man to stand on end, 
far more that of a Bailie, who is re- 
puted to get his dainties from the com- 
mon stock, he was wonderful face- 
tious, and treated us with a bottle of 
claret wine on the occasion, which 
Mrs. Seeston said, and I thought, was 
some trash. The Bailie himself, how- 
ever, acknowledged that he had once 
tasted better at Lord Glasgow’s, at 
the Halket-head, where, to be sure, 
everything was of the first quality. 

«© It would, however, be overly long 
for me to summer and winter on the 
diversions we had thegither, going to 
Vauxhall, and even to see the execu- 
tion of a forger ; for, as Mrs. Seeston 
said, if it was not sae dreadful a thing 
as a murderer’s, yet it was an edifying 
curiosity of its kind. 

« The only drawback that I had by 
the Bailie and Mrs. Seeston was their 
inordinate passion for pawtrons, espe- 
cially in Ludgate Hill ; where, as the 
lady very truly made the observe, 
there was more of a fine taste for the 
better sort of goods than even in Bond 
Street itself: not, however, that they 
were intent only about gauze and 
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flounces ; for, to say what is only true, 
they were diverting themselves, and 
but took up the shop windows in 
walking along, in the way of pastime. 
«At last they began to turn the 
eyes of their understanding homeward, 
or, as Mrs. Seeston said,—‘ She was 
beginning to be wearyiet wi’ the gaie- 
ties and gallantings of London.’—So 
out of that weariness grew a resolve of 
departal. And no gentleman or leddy 
could behave genteeler than they did 
to me, on account of my helping them 
so well to the sights and curiosities. 
The Bailie gie’d me, in courtesy, a 
very handsome garnet-colored piece of 
silk, eight yards, which I sold to Mrs. 
Flounce, the dress-maker in Queen 
Anne’s Street, for five and three- 
pence the yard; and Mrs. Sceston 
bought me a lace bonnet, the twin of 
one she bought for herself ;—and they 
paid their bill without a question,— 
very unlike the Scotch in general. 
So that, if I couldna in conscience up- 
hold the Paisley Bailie for a courtier, 
I am bound to maintain he was friend- 
ly, jocose, and of a furthy liberality, 
that’s worth mair, in a sterling point 
of view, than all the congees of Ed- 
inburgh—not that I have ever had 
cause to complain of the inhabitants of 
that very respectable town; for such 
of them as have lodged with me have 
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always proved themselves genteel to a 
nicety, though some of them have 
been a thought hampered with scru- 
pulosity. And here I would make an 
observe, which is, that the folks from 
the West of Scotland, who are not 
people of pedigree, are most liberal 
and genteel ; whereas those from the 
East, and especially from Edinburgh, 
who are, for the most part, the off- 
spring or the ancestors of lords and 
kings, are of a narrow, contracted 
meconomy ; the cause of which, to 
account for, would not be easy in phi- 
losophy. 

«« About two years after the visit of 
Bailie Seeston and his leddy, I had a 
letter from them, telling me that they 
intended to be in London soon, and 
hoping, if my apartments were not 
engaged, that I would keep them 
for a week or two, for they 
would not grudge the rent, to be 
again so comfortable as they had 
been with me. By this I could 
guess the Bailie had made another 
great year; but in the course of three 
or four posts after, I received a line 
from Mrs. Seeston herself, to let me 
know that they would not want the 
rooms, for the gudeman had made a 
great mistake in making up his ac- 
counts, by adding the year of the 
Lord as a sum in his profits.” 
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I rain me down, but not in sleep,—and Memory flew away 

To mingle with the sounds and scenes, which Life had shown by day ; 
Now, listening to the lark, she strayed across the flowery hill, 

Where trickles down from bowering groves the brook that turns the mill ; 
And now she roamed through city lanes, where human tongues are loud, 
And mix the lefty and the low amid the motley crowd, 

Where subtle-eyed Philosophy oft heaves a sigh to scan 

The aspiring grasp, and paltry insignificance of man! 

’Mid floods of light in festal halls, with jewels rare bedight, 

To music's soft and syren sounds, paced damesel with knight ; 

It seemed as if the fiend of grief from earthly bounds was driven, 


For there were smiles on every cheek, 


that spake of nought but Heaven ; 


But, from that gilded scene, Utraced the revellers one by one, 
With ead and sunken features each, unto their chambers lone ; 
And of that gay and smiling crowd, whose bosoms leapt to joy, 
How many might there be, | weened, whom grief did not annoy ? 


" 


Some folded up their wearied eyes to dark unhallowed dreams, 
he soldier to his scenes of blood, the merchant to his schemes ; 


Pride, Jealousy, and slighted Love, robbed Woman of her rest ; 
Revenge, deceit, and selfishness, swayed Man’s unquiet breast ! 
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Some, turning to the days of youth, sighed o’er the sinless time, 

Ere passion led the heart astray, to folly , care, and crime ; 

And of that dizzy multitude, from found, or fancied woes, 

Was scarcely one, whose slumbers fell like dew upon the rose ! 

Then turned I to the lowly hearth, where scarcely Labor brought 

The simplest and the coarsest meal, that craving nature sought ; 4 

Above outspread a slender roof, to shield them from the rain, 

And their carpet was the verdure, with which Nature clothes the plain ! 
Yet there the grateful housewife sate, her infant on her knee, 

Its small palms clasped within her own, as if likewise prayed he ; 

For ere their fingers brake the bread, from toil incessant riven, 

Son, sire, and matron bowed their heads, and poured their thanks to Heaven. 


What then, I thought, is human life—if all that thus we see 

Of pageantry, and of parade, devoid of pleasure be ! 

If only in the conscious heart true happiness abide, 

How oft, alas ! has wretchedness but grandeur’s cloak to hide ! 
And when upon the outward cheek a transient smile appears, 


We little reck 


how lately hath its bloom been damped by tears ! 


And how the voice, whose thrillings from a light heart seem to rise, 
Throughout each sleepless watch of night, gave utterance but to sighs ! 
This was the moral calm and deep, which to my musing thought, 


From all the 


varying views of man and life, 


reflection brought : 


That most things are not what they seem, and that the outward shows 
Of grade and rank are only masks, that hide our joys or woes ; 


That with the soul, the soul alone, 


resides the awful power, 


To light with sunshine, or o’ergloom the solitary hour ; 
And that the human heart is but a riddle to be read, 
When all the darkness round it now, in other worlds hath fled ! 
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On, she is guileless as the birds 
That sing beside the summer brooks; 
With music in her gentle words, 
With magic in her winsome looks. 
With beauty by all eyes confessed, 
With beyond the reach of art ; 
And, beiter still than all the rest. 
With perfect singleness of heart : 


grace 


With kindness like a noiseless spring 
That faileth ne'er in heat or cold ; 
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like the wild dove’s wing, 


With faney, 


As innocent as it is bold. 


With sympathies that have their birth 
Where woman's best affections lie; 
With hopes that hover o’er the earth, 
But fix their resting place on high. 


And if, with all that thus exalts 
A soul by sweet thoughts sanctified, 
This dear one has her human faults, 
They ever * lean to virtue’s side.” 








LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


No. 


To the systematic reader my very title- 
page will be a periodical eye-sore. 
Guided by no fixed plan, my chit-chat 
shall be as varied as the harlequin-like 
cameleon. Genius and gi- 
and love,—men and 


hues of the 
ants,—literature 
manners, shall be intermixed with each 
other like the components of hodge- 
podge ; and if Lam never sublime, I 
ought at least to have some claim to 
the beautiful ; that is, 

eccentric line be taken as 
definition of what poets and pedants 


‘ Yo 
Hogarth’s 
a correct 


I. 


have in all ages been churning their 
brain and biting their nails to ascer- 
tain. But as it is usual for an author 
at his débul to give some account of 
himself, and though doubtless it may 
be objected that this usage is rather 
thread-bare, still, as the custom is 
old (which covers a multitude of sins, 
in my estimation) and by no means a 
bad one, I shall with your permission 
add one more stone to the cairn of 
autobiographers. 

I am descended of the Rangers of 
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SLoEHAUGH, anancientand respectable 
family who were possessed of some 
property ; but my great grandsire un- 
fortunately embroiling himself in the 
abortive rebellion of 1745, the estate 
being forfeited, passed into other 
hands, and my father in consequence 
was reduced to the necessity of living 
as a cottar in the village, which, but 
for the above cause, would have been 
his own. 

There is little in the history of my 
early years different from the usual 
gloomy annals of poverty. My pa- 
rents, who still retained a pride supe- 
rior to the rank in which they were 
placed, determined to give me a good 
education, in hopes that in time I 
might attain the dignity of school- 
master, or perchance, if the stars were 
benign, figure in a pulpit. 

They were the more confirmed in 
this resolution as I betrayed inclina- 
tions for thought and study above my 
years. Often when my coevals were 
engaged in their noisy sports would I 
retire to a rugged and beetling rock 
which overhung the hamlet, to observe 
the clouds weaving themselves, as it 
were, into gloomily fantastic shapes ; 
at one time looking like some proud 
oriental city, with gilded minarets and 
silken banners ; now changing into a 
tempest-vext ocean, with a solitary 
ship feebly battling against the wild 
fury of the elements ; or I would re- 
tire to an old castle in the vicinity, 
renowned by many a tradition of war, 
love, and chivalry, where, seated on 
the ruined DoNJoN KeEP, I recalled 
the stirring days of adventure and ro- 
mance. I metamorphosed the golden 
broom and the snow-white hawthorn 
into knights ready to do battle for the 
LADY OF THEIR LOVE; While the 
brook, brawling over its pebble -bed- 
ded channel, sounded in the ear of 
fancy as the rushing of many steeds 
to the fray. Forgive this retrospec- 
tion of my day-dreams ; I am an old 
man now, and it is sweet—sweet 
above all measure to look back, from 
the snow-clad hill of age, to the green 
fields and verdant woods of youth, to 
those days which have glided away 
even as a tale which is told. 


Literary Chit-Chat. 


In due time I entered the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where I continued 
about six years, supporting myself by 
acting as a tutor to my richer fellow- 
students ; and, having passed the re- 
quisite examinations, I attained the 
top of my ambition by being declared 
a minister of the Kirk of Scotland. 

It was upwards of three years since 
Thad seen the village of Sloehaugh, and 
having received the situation of as- 
sistant schoolmaster, I prepared to 
revisit the scenes of my youth. How 
my heart bounded as I pictured to 
myself the respect I would receive 
from my townsmen! I had my hopes, 








*€ for pride was with me still 
Amidst ~ swains to show my book-learned 
eninktas he an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw.” 

I was now a dominie,—could speak 
Latin and Greek almost as well as 
English. 

*‘Even Hebrew was not more difficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle.” 

The schoolmaster then was a much 
more dignified and weighty personage 
than in these latter and more degene- 
rate days. The massive gates of the 
Latrrp’s hall, and the humble wicket 
of the farmer, equally flew open at his 
advent. His opinion was first taken 
in all questions of rural politics or 
economy, and no feast or other solem- 
nity was deemed Lucky if he was 
not present. But a mighty change 
had taken place at Sloehaugh during 
my absence. A mineral well of real 
or pretended efficacy was discovered 
in the neighborhood ; an old gouty 
marchioness took it under her protec- 
tion and patronage, and presently the 
once peaceful and unsophisticated 
hamlet was deluged with crowds of 
idle or hypochondriac fashionables. 
Soon the baneful influence of their 
presence began to be felt ; the worthy 
aborigines caught the mania of beau 
mondism, and began to give balls and 
parties, and knap English. From that 
fatal moment the dignity of Mr. 
Fiaymystern, the worthy peda- 
gogue, began to be on the wane. The 
reforming birds of passage hinted that 
such a creature (creature! pro 
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Literary Chit-Chat. 


homines deosque !) should never be 
admitted past the kitchen ; and the 
knight of the birchen twig, instead of 
being greeted with kindly familiarity, 
was passed by with a distant formal 
nod, frequently not even that. But I 
was yet to learn this unexpected re- 
volution. 

There was, ‘‘ the sooth to say,” 
very little of the dandy in my outward 
man. My black clothes were sorely 
worn and rusted ; my hat was much 
about the consistency of well used 
India rubber, and hung down over my 
nose ; and my shoes were about two 
thirds too large forme. Add to this, 
a huge pile of the Delphin classics 
under my arm, and you have my por- 
trait complete. 

In this guise I entered Sloehaugh, 
my very shoulders aching in anticipa- 
tion of the load of blushing honors 
which would be showered thick upon 
me. About the middle of the village 
is a sort of square, where the rural 
patres conscripti meet of an evening 
to talk over the last newspaper, or the 
events of the day. At the period of 
my entry I observed the bailie, the 
surgeon, and the lawyer, and some 
more of my old friends, engaged at 
this place in conversation with some 
dashing bucks with taper waists, 
top-boots, and white hats. I pressed 
forward expecting a cordial welcome, 
and grasped Bailie Snell’s hand, when 
to my astonishment and confusion he 
shrunk back as from one affected with 
some horrible plague, and gave me a 
withering look, as if to punish my 
forward and misplaced familiarity. 
I stood for about a minute in a kind of 
stupor ; and when I had partly reco- 
vered the use of my faculties, I rush- 
ed on, followed by a loud insulting 
laugh, and a torrent of contemptuous 
invective. 

Mr. Flaymystern did not long sur- 
vive the loss -of his dignity, and I 
flogged in his stead. Ido not mean 
to trouble you with a narrative of my 
eye-sores. I will not detail how 
when the lawyer, the surgeon, and 
even the apothecary, were bidden to 
the party of Mrs. Rupee, the rich 
East Indian’s widow, I alone was 
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passed by ; nor how my old friends 
shrunk out of my way as I walked the 
street. No. Iwill be magnanimous, 
and bury the memory of my wrongs 
in the inmost recesses of my breast. 

Some years after this, an almost 
forgotten relation, who had realized a 
considerable fortune in the East, re- 
turned to spend the remainder of his 
existence in his native village. He 
had spent the prime of his life in 
the hot burning plains of Hindostan ; 
and now, when hoary old age began 
to steal upon him, when time began 
to lay his iron fingers on his shoul- 
ders, he felt a natural desire to see 
his green native woods, and have his 
cheek fanned by the cool western 
breeze, before he passed that dark and 
mysterious bourn from which no one 
can ever return, 

I was his only surviving kinsman, 
and the old man, from natural feelings 
of affection, invited me to give up my 
employment and live with him. He 
did not long survive his return; he 
wandered about the scenes of his 
youth for a few months, lying for 
hours on the sloping bank by the side 
of the river, and playing listlessly 
with the cowslips and wild daisies. 
And he died like a tired child falling 
asleep, leaving me heir to a sum 
which exceeded even my _ wildest 
day-dreams of splendor. 

I will be short with my tale. My 
paternal estate being shortly after this 
in the market, I lost not a moment in 
becoming the purchaser ; and behold 
me now in the hall of my ancestors ! 
I was immediately deluged with cards 
of invitation and of callers. I went 
to a looking-glass to observe if my 
countenance had changed in any re- 
spect to account for this magic-like 
desire for my company. No; my 
face was the same as on that day ten 
years, when I entered Sloehaugh, 
with the exception of a few more 
wrinkles. My eye glanced down- 
wards ; and when I observed my new 
and fine clothes, the riddle was solved 
at once. I need hardly say that I re- 


jected the advances of these time- 


serving moths in the manner they de- 
served. 
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My life glides on like a placid 
dream. The summer I spend in Sloe- 
haugh, the winter I pass in Edin- 
burgh. My house there is one of 
those old-fashioned mansions in the 
Canongate, which was once the resi- 
dence of one of the Scottish nobility. 
It is not to be sure a fashionable do- 
micile, but it is a dwelling congenial 
to the feelings of an old retired anti- 
quary like myself. I spend some 
hours every day in going about old 
book stands, though mostly from a sort 
of mechanical or instinctive habit ; 
for eheu! hardly a “tome antique” of 
any value is now to be met with in 
these hospitals of literature, it 1 may 
coin an  eXpression—poors’-houses, 
perhaps, would be the more appropri- 
ate term. In this age the “ march of 
mind” has extended even to the bi- 
bliopoles ; and the days are past 
when, like Jonathan Oldbuck, a per- 
son could chance to pick up an Elzi- 
veir or Carton, at snuff-paper value. 
However, many originals are still to 
be met with lingering about these 
haunts, from whom I have picked up 
no small portion of the bits and 
scraps which I propose to send you 
occasionally, and which shall be as 
varied as the individuals from whom I 
derived them. 

Often when seated under the gigan- 
tic planes and oaks which shelter my 
country house from the east and north 
winds, do I reflect upon the beautiful 
address of the exiled Trojan prince 
to his drenched and desponding com- 
panions, 

** Forsan hanc olim meminisse juvabit.” 


For if I had never felt the bitterness 
of poverty and dependence—had I 
never experienced the sharp biting 
tooth of supercilious neglect—and 
the “ rich man’s contumely,”’ could I 
look on the yellow ficlds, the pure 
streams and fairy woods of Sloehaugh, 
with half the satisfaction I do at pre- 
sent? No—truly sings the poet, 


“ Our sweetest joys from pain have sprung.” 


But as I hear the reader exclaim, 
with old Mat. Prior, 


** What a deuce dost thou ail ? 
Cut off thy reflections aud give us thy tale,” 


I present my dish, and invite him to 
fall to with what appetite he may. 


DR. WALCOT, alias PETER PINDAR. 

The first and only time I ever 
saw this extraordinary man—than 
whom no one has contributed more 
to the republic of mirth—was at his 
lodgings in London, a short time 
previous to his death. I was accom- 
panied by Luke Clennell and Charles 
Warren—the former one of our first 
wood engravers, and a painter of the 
highest order,—the latter well known 
to every amateur by those splendid 
efforts of the graver, which will per- 
petuate his memory till taste itself is 
no more. 

Edwards and Walker, the booksell- 
ers who had _ purchased the copy- 
right of the Doctor’s poems, request- 
ed him to sit to some artist, as they 
wished to have a correct likeness of 
him in the new edition of his works, 
then in the course of publication. He 
consented, but under the stipulation 
that it should be done by a historical, 
and not a mere portrait painter, who 
might fail perhaps in giving character 
and spirit to the subject. Clennell 
was proposed, to whom Walcot made 
no objection; but if the poet was 
fastidious, so was the artist ; he wish- 
ed previously to see whom he had to 
operate upon, and accordingly called 
on him as mentioned above. 

The first appearance of the far- 
famed satirist struck me a good deal. 
He was stone-blind, and his bushy 
eye-brows, silvered by the hoar-frost 
of eighty winters, contrasted strange- 
ly with his colored wig. The effect 
on the whole was unpleasant, remind- 
ing me of Horace’s advice to the 
painter, to avoid the incongruity of 
mixing the peculiarities of youth and 
age ina picture. There wasa strong 
expression of Jurking humor about 
the corners of his mouth, and _ his 
eyes, though no longer ‘ conscious of 
light sublime,’ seemed to have lost 
none of their pristine quickness or 
Vivacily. 

The conversation generally was of 
a literary nature, but turned some- 
what on the fine arts, a subject on 
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Literary Chit-Chat. 


which no one was better qualified to 
expatiate than Walcot. Indeed his 
criticisms, notwithstanding the bur- 
lesque form in which they are convey- 
ed, betray a proound knowledge of 
the principles of painting, both as an 
art and science; and many whose 
names alone would give celebrity toa 
picture, have not been too proud to 
ask his advice and opinion. 

He spoke of his poems connected 
with the fine arts, (subjects for paint- 
ers, &c.) and said that the only thing 
which at that moment hung heavy on 
his mind was the style in which his 
friendship for Sir Joshua Reynolds 
induced him to speak of Barry. “I 
compared Barry,’ said he, “to a 
mouse nibbling at the lion’s tail : but, 
in fact, it was directly the reverse ; 
Reynold’s was the mouse.” 

He related a little anecdote which 
shows at the same time the esteem in 
which the world held his critical acu- 
men, and the meanness of the party 
to whom it refers. 

“ Going through (Walcot loquitur) 
the exhibition room of the Royal 
Academy one day, my attention was 
attracted by a little picture of Rey- 
nolds, which no one seemed to notice. 
I examined it, praised it publicly, and 
having ascertained from the door- 
keeper its price (£50), I told him that 
it was mine. When it was known 
how much I had admired the picture, 
hundreds were anxious to procure it, 
and it became one of the most popu- 
lar pieces in the room. When I 
waited on Reynolds to pay for my 
purchase, he very coolly informed me 
that the keeper had made a mistake ; 
that the price of the piece was much 
higher, but that I might return it if I 
thought proper. Though I knew that 
the mistake was all in my eye, I did 
not say much, but had a mean opinion 
of him ever after.”’ 

During the evening Clennell hav- 
ing expressed a desire to see his fore- 
head, he at once took off his wig; 
and, what a forehead! I never saw 
anything that I could compare to it, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the 
head of Cicero; it towered up like 

39 ATHENEUM, VOL. 3, 3d series. 
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three brows piled on each other; it 
was more than majestic—it was sub- 
lime. I never saw a head which had 
more of the outward signs of gigantic 
capacity and true genius ; no stran- 
ger could behold it without feeling 
that he was in the presence of one of 
the mighty spirits of the earth. 

Though quite blind, as I have said 
before, and smarting under the galling 
and wearing-out torment of the gout, 
I never saw a man in better spirits. 
He had all the lively and playful ani- 
mation of a child. He even spoke of 
his expected dissolution in a jocular 
manner. ‘ Death,” he said, ‘ has 
been knocking at my door these two 
or three years, and I expect every 
day that he will break in upon me ; 
but come when he will, be it sooner 
or later, old Peter’s ready for him.” 

I had heard many reports of his 
great capacity for drinking, which I 
could never credit until this evening. 
We were there two or three hours, 
during which the bottle did not by 
any means 


** Pace about like a cripple,” 


and all that time Walcot’s beverage 
was raw undiluted brandy, which he 
drank like water, out of a capacious 
toddy glass. Some may think that 
this statement borders too closely on 
the confines of romance ; and that, to 
give my narrative more effect, I] am 
drawing a long bow. Nevertheless, 
it is an undoubted fact, and any who 
have ever had the pleasure of his 
company can testify fo similar in- 
stances. Notwithstanding these po- 
tations, which would kill many a man 
even in the prime of strength, he was 
at our departure as cool, calm and 
collected as when we first entered. 
Poor Peter! I never saw him again. 
Clennell was so much charmed 
with the poct, that, on going down the 
stair he exclaimed toCharles Warren, 
« By Jove, Sir, you’re a_ glorious 
fellow! PH paint him for nothing !” 
This picture, I believe, never was ex- 
ecuted, poor Clennell being shortly 
afterwards attacked with that insanity 
which confined him to a lunatic asy- 
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lum, depriving his family of a kind 
protector, and the public of one of the 
most favored of its servants. 


JAMES BOSWELL. 
This cringing but amusing egotis- 
tical proser once remarked to his fa- 


On the Connection of Poetry with Science. 


ther, Lord Auchinleck, ‘* We men of 
genius go through the world swim- 
MINGLY.”’ ‘And for a very good 
reason,” the old judge retorted ; “ for 
a very good reason, Jamie; your 
pockets are in general so light, that 
there is small risk of your sinking.” 








ON THE CONNECTION OF POETRY WITH SCIENCE. 


A writer in a late number of the 
Edinburgh Review observes, ‘* Poetry 
produces an illusion on the eye of the 
mind, as a magic lantern produces an 
illusion on the eye of the body. And 
as the magic lantern acts best in a 
dark room, poetry effects its purpose 
most completely in a dark age. As 
the light of knowledge breaks in upon 
its exhibitions, as the outlines of cer- 
tainty become more and more definite, 
and the shades of probability more and 
more distinct, the hues and lineaments 
of the phantoms which it calls up grow 
fainter and fainter. We cannot unite 
the incompatible advantages of reali- 
ty and deception, the clear discern- 
ment of truth and the exquisite en- 
joyment of fiction.””—« In an enlight- 
ened age there will be much intelli- 
gence, much science, much _philoso- 
phy, abundance of just classification 
and subtle analysis, abundance of wit 
and eloquence, abundance of verses, 
and even of good ones—but little po- 
etry.” Are we to admit, then, that 
ignorance of things which are not be- 
yond the bounds of our faculties, is 
the only source of poetical inspira- 
tion 1—that nature loses her hold on 
the heart as soon as we have disco- 
vered her general laws? So the 
critic seems to think. But poetry 
flourishes in spite of all this theoris- 
ing, whatever may be the principles 
on which the fact is to be accounted 
for. 

There is no doubt, that, from the 
superstitions which prevail in the in- 
fancy of science, men in general are 
led to take a deeper interest in the 
** goings-on”’ of external nature ; and 


this may perhaps have given rise to 
the doctrine of the critic. But these 
superstitions are not always favorable 
to the progress or the influence of real 
poetry, any more than Charleton’s 
explanation of “the opening of the 
eyes of the carcass of a murthered 
man, at the prasence and touch of the 
homicide,’ on the theory of atoms. 
The mythology of the Scalds and 
Egyptians, for instance, completely 
suppressed all the lighter and more 
graceful movements of the fancy. 
But apart from this consideration, it 
must be allowed, though we are bet- 
ter acquainted than our ancestors with 
many of the propertics and causes of 
things, that all these stretch out into 
the indefinite and obscure, and there- 
fore still afford scope for the higher 
departments of poetical invention. 
Science, in short, alters the course of 
imagination, but does not limit it. Nay, 
it has more than a negative effect. It 
places her at the right starting-post. 
It shows her where the treatest mys- 
tery lies. It prevents her from wast- 
ing her energies on traditions which 
at best are only suited to the pecu- 
liarities of certain countries and ages, 
and thus brings poetry nearer Aris- 
totle’s idea of it, by rendering it 
a subject of universal sympathy. 
Of this, however, more in the se- 
quel. 

But in dwelling on the general ten- 
dencies to excitement in a rude age, 
arising from the mystery which over- 
hangs the simplest of nature’s opera- 
tions, and the disappearance of these 
from the surface of society, in the 
progress of truth, we too often forget 
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that wonder is not the sole cause of 
the “ fine frenzy.’? There is a sense 
of beauty as well as of wonder, and 
we have still enough to excite it. 
« The moon shines still ; the sky has 
not ceased to be blue; the rose and 
the lily are fair and sweet as ever; 
the dove is just as loving and gentle as 
when she brought the olive leaf to the 
sole human family ; and the nightin- 
gale sings as sweetly to us as to that 
sweet-witted Persian who first called 
the rose her paramour.’”’ The poet 
too describes things as they appear to 
the eye of passion; and passion has 
a perspective of its own, resting on 
principles as severe and independent, 
though less easily understood and ap- 
plied than Euclid’s theorems. He 
can think the thunder sublime, and 
even endue it with his own feelings, 
though he knows the causes of it bet- 
ter than the worthy lecturer in the 
Marvellous Pleasant Love Story, who 
defined it to be ‘*a great noise ;”’ and 
such representations, in spite of the 
most vigilant analysis, possess a self- 
consistency which justifies them to the 
heart of all those for whom they are 
intended, What can prevent a poetic 
mind from enjoying the beauty of such 
a personification as this :— 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountain its columns be. 
The triumphant arch throagh which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my 
chair, 
Is the million-colored bow ; 
The sphere fires above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 
I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and 
shores ; 
I change, but I cannot die ; 
For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their con- 
vex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air— 
I silently langh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 
I arise and rebuild it again.” 
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It must be admitted, that in the 
early stages of society there is more 
uninclosed ground, soto speak, for the 
poet to work on. But it must be re- 
membered, at the same time, that sci- 
ence at least cannot weaken the effect 
of the poetry of association. Every 
poet, like every human being, has pe- 
culiar recollections connected with the 
various forms of external nature, as 
well as a peculiar way of viewing 
them. The days of childhood—the 
memory of “* what has been and ne- 
ver more shall be’—the workings of 
hope and fear, of joy and disappoint- 
ment—all these, colored by the ruling 
characteristics of the poet’s mind, 
constitute a source of poetic inte- 
rest, which cannot be dried up or im- 
paired. 

We may observe, by the way, what 
is very obvious, that though science 
restrains us from forming superstitious 
creations of our own, we still feel, 
‘«for the reason above mentioned,” a 
poetical belief in many of the super- 
stitious creations of antiquity. ‘ The 
pansy is still sacred to Oberon and 
Titania—the misletoe is not of our 
generation—the mandrake is a fearful 
ghost of departed days—the tod is the 
most ancient of reptiles, and the ra- 
ven is ‘a secular bird of ages.’ ” 

But science, while it does not de- 
prive the poet of anything that is re- 
ally valuable, supplies him with addi- 
tional materials. Abstract truth, insome 
of its aspects, is as sublime as nature. 
Frederic Schlegel has observed in his 
«Studien des Classischens Alter- 
thums,”’ as a circumstance proving the 
Orphic hymns to have been posterior 
to Homer, that in all the Iliad and 
Odyssey we do not meet with the idea 
of the infinite. ‘ The fulness of life 
rushes as it were through an open 
sense into his mind, and he throws it 
vividly back like a bright mirror,” but 
everything is essentially definite in his 
heavens and in his earth. Now, sci- 
ence can at least give us this, if it can 
do no more ; and we scarcely fear, 
that any unprejudiced man will disa- 
gree with us in thinking, that the 
contemplation of this central and im- 

perishable truth may have as poetical 
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an effect as the figurative exhibitions 
of nature in all the motley groups that 
haunted the woods and streams of 
Greece. The reflections at the be- 
ginning of the 8ta book of the Para- 
dise Lost, where Raphael describes 
the spheres to Adam, may illustrate 
our meaning. It has been well re- 
marked too that “ the ideas of the an- 
cients were too exact and definite, too 
much attached to the material form or 
vehicle by which they were conveyed, 
to admit of those rapid combinations, 
those unrestrained flights of fancy which, 
glancing from heaven to earth, unite 
the most opposite extremes, and draw 
the happiest illustrations from things 
the most remote ;’’ and on this ac- 
count the mythology of the Greeks 
seems to have been of greater service 
to the sculptor than the poet. 

What endless subjects for illustra- 
tion, too, does science open up! 
Some of the most splendid figures that 
are to be found in the whole range of 
literature have been derived from this 
source. Onthis we might enlarge ; 
but as the fact is so obvious, we shall 
only mention one or two exainples 
which may not be familiar to some of 
ourreaders. ‘* Jesus was like the rain- 
bow which God set in the heavens as 
a sacrament to confirm a promise, and 
establish a grace ; he was half made 


of the glories of the light, and haly of 


the moisture of a cloud; in his best 
days he was but half triumph and half 
sorrow ; he was sent to tell of his fa- 
ther’s mercies, and that God intended 
to spare us; but appeared not but in 
the company or in the retinue of a 
shower, and of foul weather.’? What 
can be finer than this illustration of 
Faith? <* Religion passes out of the 
ken of reason only where the eye of 
reason has reached its own horizon ; 
and faith is then but its continuation : 
even as the day softens away into the 
sweet twilight, and twilight, hushed and 
breathless, steals into the darkness. It 
is night, sacred night! The upraised 
eye views only ihe starry heaven which 
manifests itself alone, and the out- 
ward beholding is fixed on the sparks 
twinkling in the awful depth, though 


suns of other worlds, only to preserve 
the soul steady and collected in its 
pure act of inward devotion to the 
great J am, and to the filial word,” 
&c. “It was only to overthrow the 
usurpation exercised in and through 
the senses, that the senses were mi- 
raculously appealed to by our Saviour. 
Reason and religion are their own 
evidence. The natural sun in_ this 
respect is a symbol of the spiritual. 
Ere he is fully arisen, and while his 
glories are still under veil, he calls up 
the breeze to chase away the usurping 
vapors of the night season, and thus 
converts the air itself into the minis- 
ter of its own purification.” 


** We met—we gazed. I saw and sighed ; 
She did not speak, and yet replied ; 
There are ten thousand tones and signs 
We hear and see, but none defiunes— 
Involuntary sparks of thought, 
Which strike trom out the heart o’erwr ought, 
And torm a strange intelligence, 
Alike mysterious and intense, 
Which lnk the burning chain that binds, 
Without their wills, young hearts and minds ; 
Conveying as the electric wire, 
We know not how, the absorbing fire.” 

By Ron. 


It may be further inquired what ef- 
fect has an acquaintance with mathe- 
matics on the poet himself? Here 
it may be readily allowed that habitu- 
al and paramount attention to them 
inust necessarily be unfavorable, for 
the same thing happens in arts which 
depend on principles less opposed than 


those of passion and abstract reason. 
It is even said of Mozart that “ his 
hands were so wedded to the piano 
that he could use them for nothing 


> 


else.’ 
the Now, without in- 
sisting on any theory of imagination, 
we may be certain of this—that sensi- 
bility is not all—nay, that no talent is 
useless to him; that, while the great- 
est talent may be improved by parti- 
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cular exercises adapted to it, sensibi- 
lity only requires not to be impaired, 
and that it is for the most part impair- 
ed rather by suppressing it when it is 
appealed to, than by intervals of re- 
pose for want of un object. Mathe- 
matics, therefore, if cultivated toa 
moderate extent, may be useful to the 
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poet, as they give ageneral activity to 
the mind. They may improve his 
talents for observation, or, as the 
phrenologist would express it, his 
“ knowing faculties,’ which are as 
necessary for describing nature with 
effect, as for understanding cones and 
sines and tangents. They may pre- 
vent him from degenerating into that 
vague and indiscriminate admiration 
which is apt to evaporate in epithets 
and superlatives, and reminds one of 
the French poets or the gallant John 
Buncle, who thought each of his nu- 


THE VENUS 


On, godlike thought embodied ! who can 
gaze 

Upon thy speaking charms without a sigh 

For the bright race whose beauty lives in 
thee 7 

Immortal! in thy loveliness, the sunshine 

Of youth still floats around thee like a glory ; 

Albeit the sorcerer, whose magic mind 

And touch of power awakened thee to life, 

And into marbie breathed divinity, 

Hath slept for many an age in the oblivion 

From which his spells have saved thee :— 
thou Immortal ! 

How helpless, yet how powerful, thou art ! 

Bending beseechingly, as if to sue 

For homage and for worship as a boon. 

I would I might partake the glorious dream 

Wherein thy maker, rapt as if to heaven, 

Beheld the One, of whom thou art the 
shadow ! 

What hand could strike thee down ? Amid 
the wreck 

Of cities and of nations, still thou livest, 

Safe in thy beauty, as within a shrine : 

—Whiat fiand could strike thee down ? 
The awful flood 

That swept imperial Rome from her foun- 
dations, 

Hath spared thee in its fury : Time himself, 

Whom mortal beauty may not charm, hath 
cast ; 

A sofiened look upon thy loveliness, 

And shed a mellowed tint upon thy form, 

Like the last ray that Hingers in the west. 

Sull. goddess, art thou worshipped—not 

with prayers, 

Or incense-breathing altars, as of old, 

But with the deeper worship of the heart, 

And the instinctive reverence of ali eyes, 

That turn to thee, as to thine evening star, 

With looks of thoughttiul love. When he, 
whose name 

Still makes the flesh of despots creep, be- 
held thee, 

He stayed his fearful course, and for awhile 

Forsook his sterner deity, Ambition, 
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merous wives not only better than the 
former, but the very best creature in 
the world. They may indeed arm his 
mind against that surprise which may 
be created by what has nothing but 
its novelty to recommend it ; but they 
can only give greater intensity to those 
high and engrossing impulses which 
are inseparable from the contempla- 
tion of intrinsic beauty. 

But we may perhaps have presum- 
ed too much on the patience of our 
readers, and it is more than time for 
us to conclude. 





DE MEDICIS. 


And turned a second Verres for thy sake, 
And bore thee to a bright captivity, 
While humbled Florence wept for thee in 


vain 5 
And when the imperial meteor passed 
away, 
The crowned, and sceptred, and anointed 
wolves, 


Which long had bayed it, as dogs bay the 
moon, 

Grew honest at thy glance, and reverently 

Restored thee to thy desecrated shrine. 

And there thou stand’st, their monu- 

ment of shame ! 

They set thee free—but, with a hardened 
ey e 

And hardened heart, beheld thy wretched 
country 

Grappling her hydra-tyrant—as if thou, 

All beautiful and helpless as thou art, 

Wert struggling with a savage plunderer, 

Full of thy godlike spirit, but unarmed, 

Save with the memory of bright days gone 
by, 

The thrilling thought of Marathon, and 
the strait 

Where the barbarian shrank before the 
light 

Of thy immortal eye, Leonidas ! 

Better the eternal city were thy tomb, 

Betier to slumber in its glorious ruins, 

Than thus to stand alone, the mournful 
shade 

Of the Promethean race that, nursed in 
freedom 

And filled with fire divine, made Greece a 
heaven. 

Goddess | farewell! unto mine island- 

home 

[ bear thy memory as a talisman : 

And oft the magic touch of sleep will tint 

Thy marble beauty with the blush of life, 

And thou wilt seem to hover o'er my 
couch, 

Telling sweet tales of Freedom and of 
Gre ece, 
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LUNATICS IN ENGLAND. 


A PAMPHLET has recently appeared in 
the form of a letter, addressed to 
Lord Robert Seymour, by Dr. Sir 
Andrew Halliday, K. H. on the sub- 
ject of the lunatics and idiots in Eng- 
land and Wales. This pamphlet con- 
tains reports from the respective clerks 
of the peace, of the number of these 
afflicted persons in the several coun- 
ties in England and Wales, and con- 
cludes with summary statements and 
tables.—According to these last it 
appears that the total number of lu- 
natics in England and Wales is 
13,720. This number is made up as 
follows : 12,547 in the several counties 
of England ; 896 in those of Wales ; 
155 in the naval asylum at Haslar ; 
122 in the military asylum at Chatham. 

Calculating the population of Eng- 
land at twelve millions, or therea- 
bouts, the proportion of insane persons 
to the rest of the population will be 
about one in every thousand for Eng- 
land. Estimating the population of 
Wales at 817,438, the proportion, al- 
lowing for the incompleteness of the 
returns, may be reckoned at one to 
eight hundred. Stating the amount of 
the army and navy at 300,000, and 
the insane officers and men of both 
services amounting to 275, the differ- 
ence between those services and the 
casualties in civil life, as Sir Andrew 
observes, is very trifling. In Scot- 
land, in 1821, the population was 
2,093,456. Sir Andrew’s return of 
the insane, from the various parishes, 
states the total number at 3,652, be- 
ing about one to every five hundred 
and seventy-four. 

In the pamphlet of Sir Andrew we 
find, moreover, comparative tables, 
showing the number and proportion of 
insane persons and idiots in twelve 
counties, in which the majority of the 
inhabitants are employed in agricul- 
ture, and in twelve counties in which 
the greater part are not so employed. 
The counties taken as examples in the 
former case, are Bedford, Berkshire, 


Bucks, Cambridge, Hereford, Lin- 
coln, Norfolk, Northampton, Oxford, 
Rutland, Suffolk, Wilts. The aggre- 
gate amount of population is stated at 
2,012,979, of whom, males, 989,351; 
females, 1,023,628: total number of 
insane persons and idiots in the twelve 
counties, 2,526. Of these, 453 are 
male, and 571 female lunatics ; and 
750 male, and 752 female idiots. 

The counties not agricultural, se- 
lected for comparison, are Cornwall, 
Cheshire, Derby, Durham, Glouces- 
ter, Lancaster, Northumberland, Not- 
tingham, Stafford, Somerset, York 
West Riding, Warwick. Of these, 
the total amount of population is stat- 
ed at 4,493,194 ; of whom 2,195,750 
males, 2,297,444 females. Of these, 
the total number of lunatics and idiots 
is stated at 3,910, viz. 1,011 male, 
990 female lunatics; 917 male, 992 
female idiots. 

The proportion, then, of insane 
persons and lunatics in the first case, 
or that of the agricultural counties, is 
about one in eight hundred and twen- 
ty ; in the latter, or non-agricultural 
counties, one to twelve hundred. It 
will be observed, that in the former, 
the lunatics are to the idiots as five to 
seven; that in the latter, the number 
of lunatics considerably exceeds that 
of the idiots. 

On a comparison of six maritime 
with six inland counties, taking for 
the former, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
Southampton, Sussex, Kent, Essex; 
and for the latter, Hertfordshire, Lei- 
cester, Huntingdon, Shropshire, Mon- 
mouth, Surry, the results are as fol- 
lows : Population of the maritime 
counties, 1,815,296,—namely, males, 
886,983 ; females, 928,313 ; insane, 
1,856, viz. 308 male, 304 female 
lunatics, and 636 male, 608 female 
idiots. Inland counties : population, 
1,029,700, viz. males, 503,736, fe- 
males, 525,964; lunatics, &c. 903, 
viz. 133 male, 162 female lunatics; 
283 male, 1,325 female idiots. The 
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proportion in the maritime counties 
is, therefore, one insane person to a 
thousand ; in the inland, one to eleven 
hundred and sixty-five of the popula- 
tion. In the former, the idiots are 
nearly as two to one of the lunatics ; 
in the latter, about three to five. 

A return shows the number of lu- 
natics in confinement in England and 
Wales on the Ist of October, 1829, 
to be 6,100; of whom, males 3,563, 
females, 2,537. Another return states 
the number of lunatics at large, or 
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taken care of by their friends, at a 
fotal of 7,610 ; of whom 3,506 males, 
4,104 females. 

Sir Andrew Halliday regards the 
increase of lunatics in a very serious 
light, and observes, that ‘if the peo- 
ple of England continue to view the 
subject with that apathy which they 
have hitherto shown, the increase of 
the malady in another half century 
will be such as to endanger most se- 
riously the comfort and well-being of 
the whole community.” 








A SCENE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


WE proceeded from Dunkeld over the 
Pass of Killiecrankie to Blair in Athol, 
through as highly picturesque scenery 
as imagination can create, but which 
has been so often described before, 
that I lack that secret charm of novel- 
ty to strike fire from my pen to elec- 
trify the reader with ; but let him en- 
ter a still solitary glen of Athol, called 
Glen Tilt, with us, and be of our pe- 
culiar temperament, and he will be 
astounded with the awe of silence and 
the vacuity of nothingness. To de- 
scribe silence and nothingness to those 
who talk much and think little, we do 
not pretend : but to those kindred spi- 
rits, who in imagination can grasp an 
atom in one hand and a world in the 
other, and with the ease of power 
throw therm into infinitude, and think 
them into their primeval nought by an 
effort of the will—to them we speak ; 
and even they must take of Athol 
brose (honey and whisky) a sufficient 
draught to tone the music of their 
feeling, and wait for a proper setting- 
sun-light ere they can “ body forth 
the shape of things unknown, and give 
to airy nothingness a local habitation 
and a name,” so as to follow our 
flights. 

It was a sunset—a burning crimson 
sunset—when we entered the glen, 
and the night-mists were rising up 
like playful spirits to dance upon a 
zephyr or so; and we were just 
agreeably elevated with a doch an do- 


roch our host at the inn had forced us 
to drink farewell in; but on opening 
upon the glen, its measureless silence, 
and the vague uncertainties of its 
range—cut alternately by transverse 
sunshade and mist—petrified us—not 
with fear, but awe—not with a shud- 
der, but with the nerveless gaze of in- 
tensity. It possesses a combination 
of power between the beautiful-sub- 
lime and vague-infinite, and yet a 
naked chaste simplicity about it—no 
reeling precipices—no detached seg- 
ments—no fearful ravines and caverns, 
or intersecting screens of mountain, 
but one continuous glen, of about 
twelve miles in length, with its walls 
sweeping up to high heaven, and 
playing with the clouds in pure sim- 
plicity of might—mayhap, a stray 
cloud curling its fleecy gold-tipped 
robes dewn the dark mountain breast 
like love beguiling solitude,—and— 
and—and 


‘© We marked a red deer brouse on the brae, 

But it as a shadow had passed away ; 

And, quick as a thought, an eagle chased, 

But all—save our dream—in a trink was 
erased ; 

One heart-string throb of the hunter’s hope, 

And the eagle and deer were but as a trope.” 


We reached the Duke of Athol’s 
hunting lodge late in the evening, and 
spent the night there, and at four in 
the morning we went with the fores- 
ters to see the old Duke (who rises 
thus early every morning in the buck 
season) kill a buck. We had not 
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been long in our ambush, which com- 
manded the watering-place of the deer, 
before we saw the herd come trotting 
down to the water—it was a sight of 
sights—a breathless moment for us 
too ; but with the keepers not a nerve 
was shaken. The Duke shook a lit- 
tle at the first impulse of—*‘ mark the 
brindled tan buck, your Grace”’—but 
it was more from anger than anxiety, 
for he was pretty well used to it. On 
came skipping, racing, and playing, 
about fifteen hinds, fawns, and roes, 
light as fairies on a moonbeam—and, 
but one little look at us and they 
would have vanished as a blast of 
gust-wind. Then came on in proud, 
short, stately trot, the majestic herd, 
with eyes of light, and ears of silk, 
and antlers tossing the wind like Birn- 
ham wood in motion, and then their 
colors of mottled, brindled, and fiery 
tan—so different from sickly park 
deer, and three times as large—O it 
was a wonderful sight, and conveyed 
a nervous notion of living electric 
power. I felt my heart-strings vibrate 
like the needle at the pole when it is 
robbed of its attraction by the eternal 
loadstone. ‘* Mark the fat fellow, 
the red buck ; both shoot,”’ whispered 
the Duke to the keepers. Gods! it 
was a pity to kill a king, i thought; 
but it was too late ; their balls struck 
him within an inch of each other— 
plum in the heart. He shrieked, (I 
think that shriek and its hill-echo are 
chained to my ear even now,) sprung 
up six feet high, and fell stone dead. 
What a beautiful wreck it was! The 
Duke singled one with antlers like the 
branches of the Sherwood oak in 
Mansfield Forest, and struck him fa- 
tally, but not dead; and, as is their 
custom, he made to the river to 
staunch his wound, or (query) to de- 
fend himself. The dogs were then 
slipped, and while they kept him at 
bay, a keeper went in behind him and 
cut his ham strings, and let him down 
to fight on his haunches ; he then cut 
his throat, and finally cut a slashing 
gash from shoulder to chop, to let the 
blood out ; but when he looked round 
and saw his favorite dog with his back 





broken, he cursed the buck, and beg- 
ged the Duke’s pardon. 

We then proceeded to Felar, where 
another of the Duke’s foresters lives; 
and after feasting plentifully on goat 
milk, curds and cream, and ewe 
cheese, we passed over a trackless 
chain of mountains of fifteen miles to 
Castleton of Bracmar; and from my 
friend not having muscles of iron, and 
nerves of brass, and lungs like a north- 
easterly blast, we did not come in sight 
of the sheiling or boothy which was to 
have been our land- mark before one 
of those beautiful mists, which over- 
take you on a sudden sometimes on 
the hill, came on, and put usin “a 
peck of troubles.”’ « Tug away,”’ said 
I, ‘“‘or we are lost men.” “Tug!” he 
replied, ‘* we had better be lost an hour 
or so than me break ny wind forever.” 
So I sate down, like one who seeks for 
a hope in hopelessness, to gaze in 
blank vacuity at the mountain chaos 
aroind me. Now, ye of my. silk 
stocking readers who have been lost 
in a reverie in a mist of cigar smoke 
on Arthur’s Seat, do not suppose that 
there was no danger; for if you get 
lost here, you may have a three days’ 
fast, and that’s no joke in ‘ this land 
of plenty ;”’ it is like putting a loaf be- 
fore a man who is gibbeted alive, just 
out of his reach. There is a state of 
sea-sickness when people wish to be 
thrown overboard. Thus, with my 
friend, life and death were alike to 
him ; but I had my senses left, and 
thought of home, and the pleasure of 
telling this tale in security; and I 
must confess I did not feel quite pre- 
pared. It is a wild imagining to sup- 
pose a spiritual essence lost in the 
ideal world, but a wilder still to sup- 
pose an atom of thought lost in the 
real world. Such, however, were 
we, lost here—mere atoms diminished 
by the awe of magnitude. Everything 
looked bigger than ourselves. I felt 
that strange feeling as if I could creep 
into a nut-shell. But here it goes. 
I must give you an idea of the picture 
ere I can convey my feeling: to you. 
Can you imagine yourself a spirit, sit- 
ting upon a cloud, and around you a 
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mass of dark clouds for building-ma- 
terials? Then stretch forth your 
hand to the cavern in the desart, 
where the whirlwind sleeps, and wake 
it, and let it slip upon the clouds, and 
dash them into infinite space, in mass, 
and volume, in shatters; or, if you 
like, put an earthquake under Babylon 
of old. To be sure, my fear migh 

magnify ; but it left the impress of the 
terrible—the vague, the ruined, grand 
and infinite. It was but as a glimpse, 
for self-preservation closed back the 
eye upon itself, and stopped its going 
into detail. I can even see it now 
clearer thanthen. There (ina bird’s- 
eye view, from 3,000 feet high) stands 
Cairn Gorm and Ben Macduich, 
black as your hat, terminating Glen 
Lewie, Glen Avon, and Abernethy ; 
there Braemar and Baloch-derge hills 
—another glen; there Glenshee hills ; 
behind us Killiecrankie and Athol 
hills ; that of Glen Tilt, and all the 
glens running from one common cen- 
tre where we stood, like the rays of 
the sun ; now and then a loftier moun- 
tain, lifting itself through two or three 
strata of clouds, and showing its snow- 
capped head to the daylight ; now and 
then a cloud would sweep past us 
through the ravine where we stood, 
like a gloomy thought, and dash the 
scene with utter darkness,—then open, 
and show through its gloomy gap the 
shadowy glen below. It was through 
one of these gaps that we saw some- 
thing like a human being, creeping 
like a mite ona cheese, on the cliff 
below us. I will not tell you how 
lost men feel on seeing a deliverer, 
for misfortune has made me half a 
misanthrope, and I choke, either with 
the pride of obligation to mortal man, 
or with the remembrance of the ec- 
stacy of delivery—I do not know 
which; but I choke, even now, and 
language cannot tell the feeling. I 
started like a gun-shot through the 
gap in the ‘cloud, down the steep brae 
to meet the man. The cloud closed 
soon as I had passed, and I could hear 
my friend shouting for help. ‘* Stop, 
stop !”’ came in muffled tones through 
it as though some brownie had been 
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strangling him, or smothering him 


with a blanket. JI reached the herd- 
boy—now comes the shock of the 
idiotic upon the chaotic—he was an 
idiot. 

*« It is a fearful thing to see 

A thought that would, but cannot be, 


Dreaming and flitting through the brain, 
Then musing back to nought again ;” 


and to meet this chaos of mind in this 
chaos of mountain, tending sheep by 
a sort of hereditary instinct, was an 
aberration of nature freezing to the 
senses, but beyond the pen. He had 
“no English,” nor could I by a con- 
versation of nods, winks, and signs, 
make him understand me. I tried all 
my ingenuity, which is not a little, at 
either entering into the rumination of 
a brute, the musing of a fool, the 
thoughts of a man, or the conception 
of a poet or a madman; but all was 
useless here. I looked at him till I 
trembled. I gazed at him till my 
eyes seemed glazed, and something 
seemed to drop out of the pupil, and 
my brain reeled; but yet I followed 
him down brae, and crag, and burn, 
for I thought his instinct would lead 
him to some hut, and it did. 

We reached Castleton, and went to 
a Highland Society ball; and we 
think if there be a beau ideal of dress, 
it is the Highland costume. The 
women were mostly make-ups, for the 
wet weather had prevented the lairds 
bringing their families, and the room 
was crowded with red-elbowed, hard- 
fisted dames from the clachan, who 
sate down on the bare knees of their 
kilted partners, for want of room, 
with as little consciousness of crime 
as Eve before her fall. My friend, 
after being twirled in a reel till his 
head spun like a top, had to take one of 
these female steam-engines on to his 
knee, while I in joke made use of my 
coat lap to fan them with. In the course 
of the evening I had to undergo this 
same process of vapor bath ; and, not- 
withstanding I can describe most sen- 
sations, from the tickling of a straw 
toa shock of electricity, or a fit of 
epilepsy, yet this I must leave my 
reader to guess at. 
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We reached within gun-shot of 
John o’ Groat’s, and were stretching 
our eyes and hearts with hope to see 
the ruin of the house; but alas! it 
vanished like the dispersion of a 
dream, and left us nothing but a green 
mound, with three nettles, a dock 
leaf, and a sea-shell, to wonder at. 
Yes, it left us in a fit of moral- 
izing upon bubbles and squeaks, 
and tired legs, and all that. To be 
sure, 
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** It’s the scene where the mermaid dwells, 
And lives on the sigh of sounding shells ;”’ 
and we got some shells, called buc- 
kies, and brought them away as wit- 
nesses of our folly ; and we felt that 
strange wild joy which I cannot de- 
scribe, of seeing three vessels wreck- 
ed in the Pentland Firth, and smash- 
ed into a thousand splinters in Dou- 
glas Bay, while we stood in magical 
security on John o’ Groat’s mound, 
spell-bound to the spot. 








DEATH. 


BY MISS CAROLINE BOWLES. 


Come not in terrors clad, to claim 
An unresisting prey ; 
Come like an evening shadow, Death ! 
So stealthily ! so silently ! 
And shut mine eves, and steal my breath : 
Then willingly—oh ! willingly 
With thee Ill go away. 


What need to clutch with iron grasp, 
What gentlest touch may take ? 
What need with aspect dark to seare ? 
So awfully ! so te srribly ! 
The hte ary soul would hardly ¢ = — 
CalVd quietly—call'd te nderly.— 
From thy dre ad power to bre wes ! 


Tis not as when thou merkest out 
The young, the gay, the blest, 
The loved, the lov ing—the y who dream 
So happily ! so hope fully ! ! 


Then harsh thy kindest call may seem, 
And shrinkingly—reluctantly 
The summon'd may obey. 


But I have drunk enough of life, 
(The cup assign’d to me 
Dash'd with a little sweet at best, 
So scantily ! so scantily !) 
To know fall well that all the rest, 
More bitterly—tmore bitterly 
Drugg’d to the last will be. 


And T inay live to pain some heart 
That kindly cares for me,— 
To pain, but not to bless. O Death! 
Come quietly—come lovingly, 
And shut mine eyes, and steal my 
breath, 
Then willingly—oh! 


With thee PI go away ! 


willingly 








SCRAPS 


Mr. Georce CrurksHank is a hu- 
manist as well asa humorist. His sa- 
tires, at the time that they are the most 
amusing of the present dey, are not 
unaccompanied however with an ho- 


nest severity ; yet the sharpness of 


their sting is tempered with sympathy. 
He is a reformer of the right stamp. 
He knows that the most effective 
mode of remedying an epidemic vice 
or folly is never to give the least hint 
of losing your temper ; the public be- 
ing but a large family or boarding- 
schon!, whose errors become fixed as 
soon xs the members perceive a want 
of temper in their correctors. We 
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AND 


By Gums Creltatanh. 


SKETCHES.* 


have observed in the latter works of 
Mr. Cruikshank, that his wit has heen 
employed in behalf of good taste, and 
uniformly in the cause of humanity. 
Without ever having been in compa- 
ny with, or even seen the artist, we 


should conjecture him to be a man of 


kind and just tendencies. His ‘ In- 
erior of a Gin-shop,”’ in the present 
publication, will warrant this surmise. 
The grave “ moral lesson” which is here 
depicted (and more in ‘ sorrow than in 
anger’) for the reformation of the de- 
luded class of our fellow creatures, is so 
masterly, that it is worthy of the pencil 
of Hogarthhimself. Hehasconverted 
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all the articles and furniture of this 
pernicious place into so many symbols 
of death. ‘The barrels and spirit-jars 
are all in the shape of coffins ; the 
Bacchus astride on his cask is a little 
skeleton ; the smirking and fair-look- 
ing face of the female who adminis- 
ters the poison is but a mask toa 
skeleton’s head : her hands, too, are 
in gloves ; but look down at her feet, 
and you perceive that; she is an 
agent of death in full length. A no- 
tice is aflixed against the wall, stating 
that ‘‘a few members are wanted to 
complete a burial society.” Death in 
the costume of a watchman, with his 
hour-glass for lanthorn, is waiting at 
the door for his victims, who are all 
standing within the circle of an enor- 
mous man-trap. The spirit is distill- 
ing in an inner apartment, and in the 
retort is a death’s head. The help- 
less form of the poor wretch who is 
resting one emaciated hand on the 
counter, and reaching the other forth 
to receive the glass, is a masterly 
piece of drawing. The picture has 
the four following labels appended to 
it: * To the Workhouse’’—* To the 
Madhouse”’—** To the Gaol”—«< To 
the Gibbet.” Lastly, on the counter 
isa ‘Guide to Wealth,” “Open a 
Gin-shop ;” a recommendation which 
we might incline to believe judicious, 
from the handsome stores which are 
rising in various quarters, had we not 
a lurking faith in the maxim, that a 
@bad course is in its most “ high and 
palmy state” when reformation is at 
the door. Every bookseller who pos- 
sesses a copy of the Scraps and 
Sketches, will do well by exhibiting 
this print in his window. We have 
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said that Mr. Cruikshank’s wit is al- 
ways directed ‘in behalf of good 
taste.” The first priat in this series, 
entitled ‘* London going out of Town ; 
or the March of Bricks and Mortar,” 
is a confirmation of the remark. The 
scene exhibits a ludicrous personifi- 
cation of the used in 
building, which are invading in formi- 
dable battalion the peaceful denizens, 
and personified ruralities of the fields ; 
alarmed haycocks, terrified cows and 
sheep, are scampering off from an ap- 
palling bombardment of bricks by a 
neighboring kiln. New rows of 
houses are drawn up in rank and file, 
the cross-timbers of their scaffolding 
being wrought into the semblance of a 
battery. The haycocks confess they 
are ** losing ground ;” a tree acknow- 
ledges he must “leave the field,’?’ 
While another has fallen ‘ mortarly 
wounded.”? The conquered territory 
is to be let on building leases by 
«¢ Mr. Goth, Brickmaker, Bricklayers’ 
Arms, Brick-lane, Brixton.”? But 
we cannot detail at this length all the 
entertaining designs before us. Suf- 
fice to say, that we feel assured the 
spectator will echo our opinion of the 
artist’s qualifications upon contem- 
plating those entitled “ Church and 
State ;? © An unthankful Fellow,” 
representing a poor devil in the stocks ; 
the ‘* Scene in Kensington Gardens,” 
an inimitable satire on our dandies of 
both sexes ; ‘“ Horses going to the 
Dogs,’’ owing to the steam-coach in- 
vention ; ‘‘ Lithography,’ a destitute 
fellow describing his condition up- 
on the pavement; and his ‘ St. 
Swithin, the Patron Saint of Um- 
brella-makers. 
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** Excursive let my wandering footsteps stray, 
And bear the harvest of reflection home.” 





THE LOVE OF MARVELS. 
One of the many causes which pre- 
vent a more general attention to the 
study of Nature, is, that those of her 
works which come under the denomi- 
nation of wonders and rarities, are al- 


most universally written about, and 
in most cases publicly exhibited. The 
following just observations on this 
subject are from the introduction to a 
work on Natural History, recently 
published in London. 
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*¢ They who avoid the mouse or the 
spider, whose characters and habits 
they might be studying during many 
an hour which is spent in idleness and 
gossiping, throng to the exhibitions 
of learned cats and sapient pigs. <A 
calf with two heads, or an ox of dou- 
ble the ordinary obesity, will attract 
the gaze of hundreds, who care no- 
thing for either animal in its natural 
form and condition. Curiosity is a 
valuable feeling, and ought not to be 
repressed : but there is no feeling 
that stands more in need of being 
guided ; for if it ever be debauched 
by following after rarities that are of 
no use, it can hardly be brought to 
regard common objects, however valu- 
able they may be. 

‘There is a pretty strong natural 
tendency to this love of marvels, and 
to pay much more attention to the de- 
viations of nature from her ordinary 
mode of working, than to study the 
laws of common occurrences ; as if 
there were more both of pleasure and 
of wisdom in criticising the supposed 
faults and blunders of nature, than in 
contemplating her beauties. Even 
when attempts are made to render the 
study of natural objects amusing and 
attractive, the attention is not directed 
to the general course, but to the devi- 
ations. If it is a plant, its common 
habits, by the study of which alone its 
uses can be discovered, are passed 
over, and the attention is directed to 
some freak or accidental circum- 
stance; and if an animal, any trick 
that it may have been taught by man, 
is far more attractive that its natural 
habits,—and the more that it is con- 
trary to those habits, the more is it 
admired and wondered at. Even a 
stone of fanciful shape and unusual 
color is picked up, kept, shown, and 
talked about as a curiosity, by those 
who would think their time unprofita- 
bly and painfully spent, were they to 
study the strata of which the globe is 
composed, with a view either to the 
knowledge of its present state, or the 
elucidation of its past history : just as 
if that which can communicate no 
knowledge and lead to no use, were 
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more valuable than that which is 
fraught with the profoundest wisdom, 
and leads to the greatest practical 
utility.” 





TRNSFER OF GAS. 

Mr. Graham, the lecturer on che- 
mistry at Glasgow, has made a very 
singular discovery. A bladder half 
filled with coal gas was placed in a 
vessel containing the choke damp of 
the miner, and after the lapse of a few 
hours the carbonic gas had completely 
filled the bladder, although every visi- 
ble channel was closed. <A gentle- 
man who witnessed the experiment in 
the north assures us that he has since 
repeated it a number of times with the 
same result. No rational theory has 
yet been found to explain this phe- 
aomenon. 

COUNTRY OF STEAM ENGINES. 

You ask me to state the general im- 
pression which the country of steam 
engines makes on me. This is more 
easily asked than accomplished. It 
requires a more accurate knowledge of 
fire and water, and indented wheels, 
and screws, and cylinders, and valves 
—of valves of safety, and boilers of 
cdesiruction—of metallic amalgams, 
fusible and non-fusible—than I 
You must not think, however, 
that as yet the country is ENTIRELY 
governed by steain ; the strength by 
which itis ruled and held together has 
not as yet been calculated by Horse 
power. No man could as yet tell 








pos- 


sess. 


me whether that of the First Lord off 


the Treasury amounted to 4 or 40. 
With no greater accuracy can I state 
the horse-power of the Sccretary for 
the Home Department, or that of the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, or that 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
yet I have consulted the best inform- 
ed engineers. The finance depart- 
ment, as well as the enlightening of 
the public, is managed by gas, and in 
both departments batwing lanterns are 
employed to prevent the possibility of 
a universal explosion. This great 
empire is not, however, as I said be- 
fore, entirely governed by steam ; still 
there are steam engines in Parliament. 
The power of the Hon. Member for 
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Aberdeen is said to equal twenty 
horses. An American with whom I 
met in London assured me that one 
night with the other it might be calcu- 
lated at that rate. In a calculable 
matter such an authority is very high. 
Since the death of Lord Byron poetry 
has been chiefly manufactured in 
power looms. 1 do not think it is 
considered equal in strength to the 
ancient poetry, but it can in this man- 
ner be produced in much greater 
abundance, and at a cheaper rate. 
Sir Walter Scott is said to be the only 
successful competitor with the power 
looms. I have inquired for the steam 
shaving-shop of which they tell you 
in Germany. As in this country 
shaving is more frequently performed 
than on the continent, I intended for 
my own convenience to encourage 
this art; but I was told that it was 
somewhat dangerous to submit to the 
steam shaving, or at least inconvenient, 
as the engine, for want of discretion, 
would sometimes shave off your whis- 
kers, and even your hair—nay, if not 
properly managed by the steam-bar- 
ber, your head too. But, to be sure, 
it does the business in a minute. I 
have been told of a man who lost his 
nose and eye-brows by steam-shaving ; 
yet he said that this was no fault of 
the barber’s, but only owing to a sud- 
den spasm in his face. He bore his 
fate most stoically.—Dr. Abraham 
von Scheel’s Travels in Europe. 





IMPROVED CLOCK. 

F. Hourit has made a clock in 
which steel is used only in the main- 
springs and in the axes of the move- 
able parts ; all the other parts were in 
brass, gold alloy, and white gold. The 
number of pieces in gold, gold and 
silver, and gold and platinum, is 62; 
all the pivots turn on jewels, and the 
functions of the free escapements are 
effected also by means of pallets in 
precious stones. It had been suppos- 
ed that the escapeiments and the spiral 
spring not being of steel, inconve- 
nience would result from the smaller 
degree of elasticity ; but numerous 
trials, with favorable results, have re- 
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moved the objection ; and it appears 
that gold, hardened either by ham- 
mering or other means, is more elas- 
tic than hardened and untempered 
steel. The clock had gone for six 
days exposed to the contact of a mag- 
net competent to lift 25 or 30 pounds 
weight, without suffering any derange- 
ment. 





A PARLIAMENTARY JOKE. 

The prevailing fashion of certain 
orators interlarding their speeches with 
frequent classical quotations, reminds 
us of a piece of mischievous waggery 
perpetrated by one of the most cele- 
brated men of his time. Sheridan 
once electrified the country gentlemen 
in the House of Commons, by con- 
cluding an animated appeal to their 
patriotisin with a quotation from He- 
rodotus, which they cheered most vo- 
ciferously ; when, in fact, he merely 
strung together a jumble of words, a 
jargon uttered on the instant, which 
sounded very much like Greek. Pitt, 
it is said, was in a convulsion of 
laughter all the time. 





THE SPIDER’S WEB. 

The manner of constructing this 
web is extremely artful and ingenious. 
All spiders are furnished, at the ex- 
tremity of their abdomen, with four 
or six teat-like protuberances or spin- 
ners. Each of these protuberances 
is furnished with a multitude of tubes, 
so numerous and so exquisitely fine 
that, according to Reaumur, a space 
not much bigger than the pointed end 
of a pin is furnished with a thousand 


of them. Hence, from each spinner 
proceeds a compound thread. At the 
distance of about one-tenth of an 


inch from the point of the spinners 
these threads again unite, and form 
the thread which we see, and which 
the spider makes use of in forming 
its web. Thus, a spider’s thread, 
even when so fine as almost to elude 
our senses, is not a single line, but a 
rope composed of at least four thou- 
sand strands. Of such tenuity, al- 
though placed beyond all doubt by 
Leeuwenhoek’s microscopical obser- 
vations, our imagination is too faint to 
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form even a conception ; our faculties 
are overwhelmed by a consciousness 
of the imperfection of our senses, 
when used for the purpose of scruti- 
nizing the works of nature. An ex- 
periment may be easily made with one 
of our large field spiders, which will 
convince the observer that this calcu- 
lation, although very wonderful, is 
still accurate. If the abdomen of one 
of these spiders be pressed against a 
leaf, the same preliminary step which 
the spider adopts in spinning, and 
drawn gradually to a small distance, 
it will be instantly perceived that the 
proper thread of the insect is formed 
of four smaller threads, and these 
again of threads so fine and numerous, 
that the number issuing from each 
spinner cannot be estimated under a 
thousand. The Author of nature has 
also conferred upon the spider the 
power of closing the orifices of the 
spinners at its pleasure. This ena- 
bles the insect, when dropping from a 
height by its line, to arrest its descent 
at any point of its downward progress, 
and remain suspended in taid-air. 





THE EAGLE AND THE WREN. 

The Highlanders are fond of pro- 
verbs and parables, and their wise 
men utter wisdom in riddles. The 
eagle was boasting of his strength of 
wing, alleging that he outstripped all 
other birds, and soared higher than 
any of the earth’s inhabitants ; when 
up starts a wren from a bunch of moss 
into which he had crept, and an- 
nounces himself as ready to try a 
race with the great lubber. The ea- 
gle looked with contempt upon the lit- 
tle wren, who jerked his tail and twit- 
tered in the consciousness of his su- 
periority. With three mighty flaps of 
his huge wings, up soars the eagle, 
up beyond the mountain tops, up be- 
yond the clouds and the little white 
flakes which the aerographists call 
cirri and cirro-cumuli. At length he 
was fairly out of even the goshawk’s 
sight. Now, says the eagle, who saw 
not his rival, am I not the king of 
-birds, in flight as in strength? He 
had expended his whole vigor in the 


pride of his heart, and a yard higher 
he could not fly, when up starts 
the wren, who had perched unper- 
ceived on the eagle’s back, and, 
after fluttering a few feet higher, de- 
scended to the ground on his oppo- 
nent’s shoulders, to receive the prize 
from the congregated birds below. 
The moral of this is simply, that cun- 
ning often supplies the lack of strength. 





FOOD FOR SILK WORMS. 

Dr. Sterler, a member of the com- 
mission appointed for improving the 
production of silk, and Botanist to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, has succeeded in discovering 
a kind of food for the silk worms, 
which will supersede the use of the 
mulberry tree. This too, it is said, 
the silk worms prefer, and it renders 
them less subject to disease. The 
silk which the worms in this manner 
produce is much more beautiful, and 
of a better quality than that formerly 
produced ; and o- imens of it have 
been presented to his Majesty, which 
have received his approbation. Great 
advantage wili result from this dis- 
covery. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Re ‘cords of Captain Clapperton’s last 
Expedition to Africa, by Richard Lander, 
his Faithful Att ndant, and the only sur- 
viving Member of the Expedition, with the 
subsequent adventures of the Author,—are 
nearly ready for publication. 

Messrs. Westley and Davis znnounce (oF 
publication, early in the ensuing year, an 
edition of the Old Testament according to 
the old established ve rsion, with the excep- 
tion of the substitution of the original He- 
brew names in place of the English words 
Lord and God, and of a few corrections 
thereby rendered necessary; with Notes 
by the Editor. 

List of new Books.—Armott’s Physics, 
Part 1.—Clarke on the Teeth, second edi- 
tion—Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns 
—M'Cries Reformation in Spain—Bard- 
sley’s Hospital Facts—Carstair’s’ Se -ottish 
Communion Service—A Glance at Paris 
—Oliver Cromwell, a Poem—Bolivar’s Me- 
moirs—Tales of an Indian Camp—Shaw’s 
Constable's Guide—Mant'’s Child’s Study 
of the Scriptures—Rhind’s Studies in Na- 
tural History—Guest on Historical Painting 
—Price’s Law Bovk-kce ping—Bakewell’s 
Mineralogy. 
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WHY SHRINK, LOVE, FROM THE ROLLING WAVE? 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE ATHENEUM, BY HENRY CARD. 
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And then as o’er the waves we bound, 
And as the wild wind bears us on, 

We'll laugh to think how fate has crown’d 
Our hopes, which else were almost gone. 


sut now no more shall doubt or fear 
Raise in our hearts one transient pain, 
Safe on yon smiling Isle so dear, 

We ne'er will leave that Isle again. 
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